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HALF A BILLION FOR IRISH LANDS. 


servative Irish secretary proposed to-day, I realize how times 
change.” 
of the Irish Land League, on the Land bill introduced in the 


House of Commons, March 25, by the Right Hon. George Wynd- 
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THE RT. HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, LORD DUNRAVEN, 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
introduced the land bill into the 
House of Commons. 


Who presided over the recent con- 
ference of landlords and tenants 
which agreed upon the present land 
scheme. 


ham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland. This note of surprise and 
cordiality characterizes the general tone of Irish comment, and 
if further examination of the bill does not change the views of 
the Irish leaders, a long step toward the solution of the Irish 


problem has evidently been taken. The cable despatches thus 


He it was who drafted the bill. Horace Plunkett, Lord Iveagh, 
Lord Ashbourne, and many Unionist members joined the group. 
The Duke of Abercorn, the most powerful landlord in Ireland, ; 
asked to be introduced to John Redmond, and a mutual friend: 
brought his grace to the leader of the Nationalist party, with 
whom the leader of the Irish landlords heartily shook hands. 
They patched up the peace of Ireland over the House of Com- 
mons refreshment-bar.” 


The bill is, necessarily, very elaborate and complicated ; but 
its general features are thus described by the Springfield /’e- 
publican ; L 


“The bill evidently follows, in general outline, the scheme 
which was agreed upon in the recent conference of landlords and 
tenant farmers, presided over by Lord Dunraven, and which { 
has already been widely discussed in Great Britain and America. 
The principle of the bill is voluntary land purchase, under which 
the occupiers and cultivators of Irish soil may soon become the 


ed 


owners of the land. The landlords are to sell at rates satisfac- 


SE SOs TEN 


tory to them, and the tenants are to buy with such advances of 


cash, by instalments, as are within their means. ‘The difference 
between what the landlords must have and what the tenants can 
pay is to be made good, as a free gift, by the British Govern- 
ment. 


wa Saino De. 2 


“It must be understood that British credit is to be applied in 
On the one hand, 
[$60,000,000] given freely, which is never to be repaid 


two ways. there is to be this smaller sum 


; on the 
other, there is an enormous amount to be loaned out of the im- 


perial treasury to the tenants to enable them to buy the land. 
As Mr. Wyndham’ explained, this great sum, which is now esti- { 
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mated by both Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Morley as about $500, 000, - 
000, is to be raised on a new government loan, guaranteed at 23 
per cent. interest, and issued as it may be needed during a series 
of years. The money thus raised will be loaned to the tenant 
purchasers at 3% per cent. interest—all this of course to be 
ultimately paid back to the Government. As the working out of 
the scheme will require a long series of years, the annual charge 
on the British treasury will not be over some $2,000,000 a year, 
according to Mr. Wyndham, which will be largely counterbal- 
anced, it is hoped, by a reduction in the expense of governing 
Ireland due to the greater contentment of the inhabitants. Both 
the constabulary and the magistrates could be reduced in num- 
ber, while the old land commission could be dispensed with 
entirely.” 


For carrying out the provisions of the bill, three “estates com- 
missioners ” are to be appointed, who are named in the bill, and 
one of whom, Frederick S. Wrench, now an Irish land commis- 
The bill 
contains no compulsory clause requiring landlords to dispose of 
their lands, and it is thought that the majority of the Ulster land- 
lords will refuse to sell under the provisions of the bill. These 
provisions apply to those lands only which are mainly agricul- 
tural or pastoral, and do not, therefore, directly affect artisans 
and mechanics. The bill, if finally passed, will go into effect 
November 1 next, and it is estimated that the length of time 
over which it will operate will be from twenty-eight to thirty 
years, tho the time for repayment of the government loans will 
extend over a period of about sixty-two years. The arrears of 
rent are not swept away by the bill, as first reported, but the 
commissioners are given power, in special cases, to remit a part 
or all of the arrears due at the time of purchase. 

John Redmond, M.P., leader of the Irish Nationalists, speaks 
cautiously of the bill, but admits that it “marks an enormous 
advance on any measure of its kind hitherto proposed by an 
English government.” The Irish National convention will be 
held in Dublin, April 14, and its action on the bill, it is thought, 
will determine its fate, as it is not likely that the Government 
will assume the burdens imposed unless the bill is accepted by 
the Irish. 

The press comment cabled from London and Dublin is all 
commendatory in general, with reservations as to details. ‘The 
costs imposed are not considered excessive if the pacification of 
Ireland is accomplished thereby. 

The American press is almost as keenly interested in the bill 
as is the British press, and its introduction by the Conservative 


sioner, is strenuously objected to by the Irish leaders. 
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“THE MILL WILL NEVER GRIND WITH THE WATER THAT IS PAST.” 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Government is by many attributed to the political need of the 
The 
Public Ledger (Philadelphia) concludes an editorial on the 


Balfour ministry to make terms with the Nationalists. 


‘Dawn of Ireland’s New Day” as follows: 


“What the restoration of their land to the Irish people means 
can in no way be conceived by those who have not gazed upon 
the extreme of human misery as it is shown in Ireland to-day. 
Since Cromwell’s armies overran the country, and the land was 
parceled out among his generals, its people have been subjected 
to a long and merciless exploitation. ‘The landlords have been 
mere exactors of tribute; none of the money wrung from tenants 
has gone back in the form of improvements; little of it was ever 
allowed to circulate again in the country, which was drained and 
sucked dry. Each generation paid for the land, without acquir- 
ing an acre; the next generation paid for it again, and still 
owned nothing. Usually the people were allowed to retain 
enough of the products of their own toil barely to keep their 
souls in their bodies, tho between 1845 and 1848 a million of them 
died. After the famine year matters were even worse. Land- 
lords, despairing of regular rents from the starving people, 
drove them off of large tracts, which they now gave over to pas- 
turage. ‘To-day out of 15,000,000 acres of arable land in Ireland, 
less than 2,500,000 acres is under the plow. The best land is 
given to cattle. The people are in many regions huddled to- 
gether in bogs, trying to eke a living out of mudholes such as 
an American farmer would turn over to his pigs for a wallow. 
The mass of them live in huts of one or two rooms, often without 
windows. One in seven of the population is ‘on the rates ’— 
supported by the parish; half the rest live on the ragged edge of 
hunger, and half the remainder are fed largely by the remit- 
tances of sons and daughters in America. Mr. Wyndham on 
Wednesday instanced a village in which the landlord was in the 
workhouse the greater part of the year, while the tenants lived 
under conditions worse than those found among the Kafirs in 
Africa.” 


Referring to the outlay imposed ($560,000,000), 7he Tribune 
(New York) says: “No wonder that the price of consols goes 
lower than it has been for thirty years. . . . Nevertheless, there 
are worse things in the world than depressed consols.” 

The Times (New York) questions the economic wisdom of the 


bill as follows: 


“It is more than a little strange that Great Britain should have 
waited, before making what looks like a sincere attempt to 
replace landlordism by peasant proprietorship in Ireland, until 
the economic and social wisdom of such a change has begun to 
be questioned and doubted. For scores and scores of years small 
landholdings have everywhere been praised as producing condi- 

















THE KENTUCKY WILLIAM TELL. 
—The New York World. 


DEMOCRATIC LEADERS IN CARTOON. 
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tions theoretically desirable in any country, and even those who 
profited personally by the possession of extensive domains have 
admitted, more or less openly, that their position was only 
defensive. But now the situation is differently viewed by many 
observers, and the suggestion is openly offered that what may 
be called individual farming is neither beneficial to its practi- 
tioners nor advantageous tothestate. The small farmer can not 
use to their fullextent the mechanical and scientific aids which 
the age has placed in the hands of the man or corporation that 
farms on a great scale, and yet the small farmer must sell his 
products in the open market in competition 
with the exploiters of tracts that are more 
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sented at the fair. It is understood that President Loubet, of 
France, will make the visit in person. The Prince of Wales, it 
is believed, will be Edward VII.’s personal representative here, 
while Prince Henry or the Crown Prince, and probably both of 
them, will be sent here by William II. Spain's interest in the 
exposition has been shown by the circumstance that its Minister 
has been the first of the foreign diplomats at Washington to visit 
St. Louis.” 


Dun’s Review gives the following interesting figures in regard 
to the exposition: 





like principalities thanfarms. He gets on the 
crops from a few acres the same percentage 
of profit as does he whose harvests are 
gathered in conditions that turn a minute 
fraction into an annual fortune. For much 
the same reason that factories have supplanted 
the little shops of other days, it is prophesied 
that the small farmer will soon be regarded as 
an anachronism. And it is at this time that 
Great Britain has made up her slow mind to 
try the experiment of peasant proprietorship ! 
it is reform, but perhaps it is belated reform, 
with the circumstances demanding something 
quite different.” 





THE ST. LOUIS FAIR’S “ AD 
VANCE AGENT.” 


AVID R. FRANCIS, who has been 








“The following comparisons will serve to 
convey some conception of the magnitude 
of the forthcoming exposition. The Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia covered 236 
acres, the Paris Exposition of 1899-1900, 336 
acres, the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
633 acres. The World’s Fair at St. Louis 
will cover 1,180 acres. ‘The construction cost 
of the Centennial Exposition was $8, 500,c00, 
that of the Paris Exposition was $9,000,000. 
The cost of the Columbian Exposition was 
estimated at $18,322,000, and the total cost 
was $27,250,000. The estimated construction 
cost of the St. Louis World’s Fair is $30,- 
000,000, and its total cost will be upward of 
$40,000,000 by the time the work is com- 
pleted. The various States are now rapid- 
ly fixing upon their appropriations for the 
purpose of being fittingly represented at St. 








mayor of St. Louis, governor of Mis- 
souri, and Secretary of the Interior, is now The “Advance 
president of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- ouls Fair, who 
tion, to be held in St. Louis next year; and weeks. 
his efforts in promotion of that enterprise 
have met with such astonishing success that he has been sug- 
gested as a Presidential “possibility.” He is “prominently and 
frequently mentioned as such in the West,” reports the Kan- 
sas City Journal, In the brief space of time between February 
25 and March 10, Mr. Francis visited London, Paris, Brussels, 
Madrid, and Berlin, and had audiences with King Edward, Presi- 
dent Loubet, King Leopold, and Emperor William. King 
Edward promised to send to the exposition the jewels of Queen 
Victoria’s jubilee of 1897, President Loubet promised to attend 
the exposition in person, Leopold assured Mr. Francis that only 
his age and the distance will keep him away, and the Kaiser 
granted him an exclusive audience of fifty-five minutes and prom- 
ised to send a quantity of the Hohenzollern family plate and some 
of hisown personal treasures. ‘The German Reichstag, with only 
two dissenting votes, appropriated $375,000 for the German ex- 
hibit, and, it is expected, will make the sum $750,000, The 
British Government has decided to recommend an appropriation 
of $150,000, with more to follow. Mr. Francis also succeeded in 
interesting the European newspapers, public men, and merchants 
in the fair, and he was interviewed, and dined, and promised 
exhibits galore. Three hundred French exhibitors entertained 
him at a dinner in Paris, and some of the members of the British 
House of Lords “were responsible for several dinners given in 
his honor.” One result of this remarkable European trip has 
been an increase in the newspaper attention to the exposition in 
this country. 

Says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat : 


“Before Mr. Francis went over to Europe the governments of 
that region, except France’s, were rather apathetic, and the 
press of their countries gave comparatively little space to the 
fair. All this indifference has been displaced by a sympathetic 
interest which:stands a chance to register itself in large ex- 
hibits from all of them and a big attendance from all over the 
world. 

“There is a prospect, too, that the heads of the governments 
of the leading European countries will all be personally repre- 


DAVID R. FRANCIS, 


Agent” of the St. 


Louis. Missouri has voted $1,000,000, II- 
linois $250,000 as a preliminary expenditure, 


interviewed three Shortly to be increased ; Iowa $125,000, which 


Kings and a President within two will probably be increased, and Mississippi 


$50,000, the first appropriation of this kind 

ever made by that State. New York has not 
as yet made any appropriation, but it is expected that the leg- 
islature will see that the reputation of the State for enterprise 
in such matters is fully maintained.” 





PROBLEM OF THE PHILIPPINE ‘‘LADRONES.” 


HE capture of Surigao on March 22 and its relief next 
day, and a pitched battle near Manila on Friday of last 
week, constitute the most serious of a series of outbreaks that 
have been occurring with considerable frequency in the Philip- 
pines during the past few months, and these evidences of dis- 
turbance and unrest are causing some comment. It seems that 
Surigao, which is a town in Northeastern Mindanao, was 
“rushed” and taken by about ten escaped convicts and some 
sixty or eighty “ladrones,” who killed Inspector Clark, the 
American in command of the native constabulary force. The 
constabulary dropped their guns and fled, while the American 
residents took to the Provincial building, which fortunately con- 
tained the cable office. The building was barricaded, aid was 
summoned by cable, and, under the command of * Yellowstone 
Kelly,” a former Indian scout and captain of volunteers, the 
little band of nine Americans, two of them women, held the fort 
for eighteen hours. When the relieving column came in view of 
the town, the ladrones promptly fled. On Friday of last week 
there was a pitched battle between two companies of Macabebe 
scouts and ‘‘the main body of San Miguel’s force of insurgents 
and ladrones, 
“insurgents and ladrones 


» 


as the despatch from Manila calls them. ‘The 
” occupied an entrenched position, and 
had erected a stone fort, which was garrisoned by 200 men. The 
fighting lasted an hour and ended in “a gallant and successful 
charge” by the Macabebes, led by two American lieutenants, 
which routed the San Miguel party. Lieutenant Reese was 
seriously wounded, San Miguel was killed. 

These outbreaks are regarded principally as evidences of an 
unsettled and unsatisfactory state of affairs in the islands that 
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a force which would one day turn on us, to give this fact due 
weight. 

“The Philippines constabulary is to-day engaged in putting 
down ladronism with all the energy in its power. ‘here is no 
longer any ground for maintaining that their hearts are not in 
their work, and the result is gratifying in the extreme in that it 
finally proves that there is in the Philippines a good element 
which will offer up their lives if need be to maintain the author- 
ity of the United States and to suppress robbery and lawless- 
ness. eee 

‘““Ladronism is not insurrection and the safety of the islands is 
in no danger, but it is indeed a nuisance and one which should 
be most relentlessly stamped out. The quickest way to accom- 
plish this is to fully demonstrate to the people that the commis- 
sion was not wasting time when they decided that ‘ membersiup 
in a ladrone band means death.’ We hear much talk of Jadrones 
who force peaceful inhabitants to join them under threats of per- 
sonal injury. When the native in the provinces realizes that he 
has as much to fear from the American authorities as he has 
from the ladrones, ladronism will cease to exist. This will not 
be the case, however, until the judges realize that their oath of 
office places upon them the obligation to enforce the law, and the 
law on this subject is expressed in no uncertain terms.” 


Governor Taft says, in the report of the Philippine commission 


which has just been issued in 











Kinp LaDy: “You poor man, sorry I 
can’t give you a pair of shoes, but take 
these.” —The Brooklyn Eagle. 








should be remedied before they 
become more serious. “It can 
only be surmised by the general 
public how far the disaffec- 


tion extends,” says the Manila 
Sun, “and altho the reports of 
the authorities are reassuring, 
and depreciate the extent of 
the trouble, the public is rather 
chary of believing that there 
is not some general plan of dis- 
turbance on foot.” The Manila 
American thinks that a mis- 
take is being made in leaving 
the suppression of these out- 
laws to the native constabu- 
lary, instead of committing the 
work to the army. 
suspects that 
bands of ladrones are working 





It also 





the scattered HELP AT Last! 








The Detrott News 


bound form from the Govern- 
ment Printing-Office at Wash- 
ington: 


“It is not certain whether in 
the present depressed state of 
agriculture, with the tempta- 
tions to ladronism, that the 
constabulary will be able with- 
out the aid of the military to 
stamp it out. Were there any 
attractions to agriculture, were 
there prosperous conditions in 
the country, it would not be a 
troublesome deal 
with; but when want and fam- 
ine are staring people in the 
face, the life of the freebooter 
offers to 


matter to 


the desperate and 
the weak a very great attrac- 
tion, 

“The natural discontent with 
the Government when suffer- 
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in harmony, with “individual 
direction behind them.” “It certainly does not appear,” adds 
The Amevican, “as tho the situation was as ‘well in hand’ as 
the authorities believe it is.” 


The Manila Cad/enews takes a much more hopeful view: 


“Major Garwood has returned from the province of Albay 
bringing the intelligence that affairs are much quieter in that 
_ province; that a number of brushes had taken place between 
the constabulary and the ladrones, and that the latter were 
always successful, There is a lesson in this. 

“With all the editorial comment which has been caused by the 
present amount of ladrone activity—which is indeed considerable 
—it is singular that one important fact has been overlooked. It 
is a pleasant fact—an encouraging fact, and this is perhaps the 
reason it has not been more widely commented upon. 

“The men who are at present engaged in keeping peace in this 
country are the constabulary. They may at times suffer petty 
reverses through being outnumbered and compelled to be con- 
tent with drawn battles, but in the main they are winning and 
they are fighting with a will. 

““We wish those who have maintained that the constabulary 
would never answer the purpose for which they were organized, 
who were positive in the conviction (and free in its expression) 
that in organizing them we were merely arming and educating 
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ing is at hand, promoted as it has been by the cholera restrictions 
and the high prices of rice and other commodities which have 
been greatly enhanced by the depreciation of silver, might well 
have caused a new breaking out of the insurrection ; and, in my 
judgment, it speaks wonders for the ease with which this coun- 
try may be governed in normal times, that we have had com- 
paratively so little disorder since the surrender of the insurgent 
arms in April. Civil government was completely established in 
the Filipino provinces throughout the archipelago in July of this 
year, and since that time an American soldier has not been called 
upon once to discharge his weapon. The country has been 
policed by tne constabulary, a force of some 5,000 or 6,000 men. 
It may be that as the conditions grow worse—for they are likely 
to do so before they grow better—it will be necessary in a proy- 
ince like Cavite, where ladronism seems inbred in the people, to 
proclaim martial law and even to call in the military finally to 
suppress it; but it is still hoped that this may be avoided.” 





OUR NATIONAL DRINK BILL. 


HE use of alcoholic beverages in this country has nearly 
.oubled since 1880, having increased from 10.09 gallons 
per capita to 19.48 gallons, a gain of over 93 percent. This is 
one of the several interesting facts which 7ke American Grocer 
presents in its annual estimate of “stimulating beverages.” Dur- 
ing this period the use of coffee has increased a trifle over 52 per 
cent., while the use of tea has decreased nearly 48 per cent. 
The total amount paid in this country for “stimulating bever- 
ages,” last year, was $1, 369,098,276, or $129,989,281 more than 
the average yearly expenditure for the past five years. ‘The per- 
capita expenditure for stimulants for 1902 was $17.33 for the 
79,003,000 inhabitants, or 4.7 centsaday. ‘The per-capita cost 
of alcoholic beverages (reckoning that the users of alcoholic 
stimulants form one-fourth of the population) was $69.32, or 19 
centsaday. Bringing together into one group the cost at retail 
of all beverages, we have as follows: 





OR RS isso pica taciahcwsatbacd’ikcanes cana $1,172,565,235 
Non-alcoholic stimulants— 

EE Ee EE ESOP eee Ie $149,891,030 

WT isis. seboddanekshsharacca den 6 Kamae 39,642,011 

Nc 5 tab cccrndiss tai lark secs emcee dese paiaieghiaiin anion 7,000,000 196,533,041 
re Sadkagigedschtenees Ghecksisnsna sae ckeaane $1, 369,098,276 
Ny OE Si 6d0:5 onadectncdbcsawer anes Meaeeoswn Nene tesaatnoe 1,273.212,386 
NE PU a car cdavcechaens saxdusp nib aueih bas tare eeakberod 1,228,674,925 
PE Miss in 45rd cuned died miekeosssosak cooetemeiniosmdk a 1,146,897,822 
| ee A re eee Aare 1,177,661, 366 


The quantities of the four leading beverages consumed during 
the year ending June 30, 1902, were as follows: 


Gallons. 
RODIN oss icspeesacans i 60tesilioktnaaascckesseeer occwe rea 1,498,910, 304 
i TE Pe EN Oe ee ees I ee 1,381,875,437 
Biisn50ceencesSonndcgueeccpa tesa snc ekeebde eds’ kabsceneeee 396,420,115 
Spirits QUE WEMOR. Gs oie if0 cai ce s0eccntedenscataccegheneeiaa 157,206,554 


The New York Press sees something significant in these fig- 
ures. It says: , 


“ Moralists will see in these figures a warning against the rapid 
pace which our people are setting in business and other affairs 
which induces the use of stimulants, and if they will compare 
the statistics of 1901, when the per-capita consumption of alco- 
holic beverages was 17.90, with that of 1902, when it was 19,48 
gallons, there will be some force in their argument that thedrink 
bill of the nation is excessively high. There may be some little 
satisfaction to them, however, in the fact “that the consumption 
of spirits was not so great in 1902 as it wasin 1892. The increase 
in the past ten years has largely been im wine and in beer. It is 
one of the interesting phases of human nature, as shown by offi- 
cial figures, that panic years, such as 1893, saw a much larger 
consumption of spirits than did years of general prosperity, 
Good times, when labor is employed and money is in abun- 
dance, stimulate activity in thé wine and beer trade, while the 
consumption of spirits mounts high apparently in years of dis- 
Satisfaction and distress.” 


A timely editorial appears in the New York Sum giving the 
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figures of sales of mineral waters in the United States. We 
quote: 


“In 1890 47,000,000 gallons of mineral waters from springs in 
the United States were sold; in 1901, 55,775,000; and in igo2. 
65,000,000. The value at the point of shipment now reaches $10,- 
000,000 a year, and taking into account the expense of transit, 
bottling, and the profits of retailers, $18,000,000 or $20,000,000 
must be expended each year for American mineral waters. Fol- 
lowing any epidemic of any zymotic disease there is generally 
reported a marked increase in the sale of mineral water in hotels, 
in dining-cars on railroads, and in theaters; and very likely this 
increased care in the use of water is of immense effect toward 
counteracting the dangers arising constantly from the neglect to 
care for the public water-supply in accordance with the growth 
of population. The productiveness of the mineral-water springs 
of the United States is practically unlimited, and at the rate 
which the product is increasing it can not be long before the 
amount sold each year will reach 80,000,000 gallons, nearly 
equivalent to a gallon per inhaui.ant. Americans are the great- 
est water-drinkers in the world.” 





A NEW BEEF TRUST. 


C¥ March 20, the Missouri Supreme Court fined five big 

beef-packing companies $5,000 each for combining to con- 
trol the price of meat ; two days previously the National Packing 
Company, controlled largely by the same big packers, was secretly 
incorporated in Trenton, N. J.“ Accompanying the filing of the 

















“I'LL GET IT ALL BACK.” 
— The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


charter, which was first recorded in the Hudson county clerk’s 
office,” says the Trenton correspondent of the New York Sua, 
“came a request that the incorporation be kept a secret, and so 
carefully was this observed that when the corporation clerk was 
asked for the papers, it developed that he had hidden them so 
securely that it entailed a long search to discover their where- 
abouts.” ‘The new corporation, which makes its appearance so 
shyly, is a combination of several minor packing companies 
which are controlled by the big packers; the big packing com- 
panies are not included. ‘The Philadelphia Record and several 
other papers think, however, that the present make-up of the 
concern is only experimental, and that “if this form of combina- 
tion shall stand the scrutiny of the courts the combination can 
easily be expanded to include the big packers who have organ- 
ized it,” while “if it shall be held invalid, the owners have sim- 
ply to distribute among themselves the several companies which 
have been combined.” 

The Baltimore //era/d encourages the Western cattlemen to 
form a combination to fight the packers. It says: 


“The National Beef Company is to have a capital of $15,000,- 
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ooo and expects to clear in a year $1,500,000, that is, ten pet 
cent. on its capital. 

“In reality the earnings may be more than that, because in 
these days many concerns have capital stocks on paper only. 
The cattlemen in the West are anxious to be independent of the 
beef trusts, but they have not yet been able to agree upon a 
plan, If a drought such as prevailed two years ago in the West 
should be repeated this year, the trusts would have the country 
in their grip. Any sort of trust is bad enough, but one that can 
control any necessary of life is particularly oppressive. It would 
seem that the Western farmers and ranchmen who are prosper- 
ous could unite and form a big company to manage the slaught- 
ering and distribution of meat so as to reap the profits of the 
business themselves, treating the people fairly at the same time, 
and thus rid themselves from the oppression of the trusts. That 
or some other plan will be hit upon, The trusts have invited 
war, and it will be war if any worse extortion is attempted. 

“It will, however, take a large amount of money and consid- 
erable grit to fight the big concerns. Besides the Nationa] Com- 
pany, the Swift concern has a capital of $25,000,000 and the 
Armour Company $20,000, 000,” 


SIX REVOLUTIONS TO THE SOUTHWARD. 
gate DOMINGO, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Colombia, 


and Venezuela are all experiencing revolutions this spring, 
in more or less aggravated forms, but without attracting much 


notice from the outside 





world. The Santo Do- 
mingo rebels gained a 
position on the front page 
of the daily papers, at 
the top of the column, 
last week, by capturing, 
the city of Santo Domin- 
go; but considerable 
doubt is expressed of 
their ability to hold the 
town against President 
Vasquez, who was tem- 
porarily absent from 
home when the capital 
was taken. President 





Vasquez is considered an 
expert at revolutionary 
tactics, for it has been 
hardly a year since he 











was himself a_ revolu- 





PRESIDENT VASQUEZ, tionist. Vasquez over- 
Of Santo Domingo. Helet General Woz threw Jiminez, who over- 
y Gil out of jail, and the general is now 


; : threw Heureaux, etc. 
trying to turn him out of the presidency. 


Now General Alejandro 
Woz y Gil is trying to overthrow Vasquez. The New York Sux 
gives the following information regarding the general : 


“Gen. Alejandro Woz y Gil, who is mentioned as the chief of 
the rebellion, was the Dominican chargé d’affaires and consul- 
general in this city during the administration of the late Presi- 
dent Heureaux. He wasalso President of Santo Domingo, about 
twenty years ago. General Gil was released recently by Presi- 
dent Vasquez from prison, where he was confined by conspiracy 
against the Government. 

“He promised to support the Vasquez régime and was to be 
appointed a member of the cabinet. 

“But General Gil is evidently ambitious for another term as 
President. Hence the present uprising. It has no connection 
with the one suppressed only a few weeks ago, which was to 
make Gen. Juan Isidro Jimenez President again. Jimenez is 
now living quietly at the Hotel Muro in this city. 

‘““General Vasquez said yesterday that no alarm should be felt 
over the safety of American property, as the Dominican Govern- 
ment could give it ample protection.” 
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The Philadelphia Press sketches the general revolutionary 
Situation thus: 

“The crop of revolutions in the various countries to the south 
of the United States appears to be large this season, ‘The one 
in Colombia is in a quiescent state, because of the canal project 
and the promises made as to what the new Congress will do. 
There was some ground for this revolution, as the Government 
was not legally organized. But the present attitude of the revo- 
lutionists is a legal acknowledgment of the government de fac/o, 





and the probabilities are the $10,000,000 canal money will result 
in a peaceful settlement of all troubles, 

“It is difficult to predict the immediate outcome in Venezuela. 
Castro obtained his office in the beginning by a revolution which 
he started because some of his cattle had been seized for non- 
payment of taxes. He was afterward ‘elected’ in the way a dic- 
tator usually elects himself, and has had a revolution ‘on his 
hands’ since that time. Should he retire, peace might be 
restored. ‘The entanglements with foreign nations growing out 
of the debt question might result in maintaining the peace. If 
that were done and the country developed it would be rich and 
prosperous. 

“The threatened trouble between Brazil and Bolivia was not 
in the nature of a revolution, and has apparently passed away. 
Yesterday’s news by way of Panama reported a serious revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua, tho it may not be confirmed. But such a 
report would be received as a matter of course. The revolution 
in Honduras is reported to be making headway rapidly, and, 
judging from the various reports as to the cause, it might be 
expected to succeed. The man at the head of it was elected 
President to succeed the man now in office. The newly chosen 
President was engaged to be married to the daughter of the out- 
going President, but he broke off the match after his election, 
whereupon the President in office refused to vacate and the revo- 
lution followed. 

“Haiti and the Dominical Republic are almost in perennial 
revolutions. Both are in that condition now, and the United 
States has ordered a war-ship there to guard American interests. 
Owing to lack of efficient means of communication, revolutions 
go on in some of these countries for a good while without the 
knowledge of them reaching the outside world. But thereisa 
gradual improvement, and the construction of the Panama Canal, 
followed by the intercontinental railway, will bring these fre- 

















UNCLE SAM; “Now, young man, while I’m digging here I’d like a long 
period of depression in the revolution business.” — Puck. 
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quent revolutions toanend. ‘The trivial incidents, like that in 
Honduras, which led to some of these troubles, will then afford 
only grounds of amusement or criticism.” 


BRINGING THE ERIE CANAL UP TO DATE. 


\ ITH the railroads that lie between the Canadian boundary 

and the Potomac and that run from St. Louis and Chi- 
cago to the Atlantic all working “in harmony,” the existence of 
a water route through the Great Lakes, the Erie Canal, and the 
Hudson has become a fact of national importance. In 1825 the 
Erie Canal was needed because we had no railroads; now it is 
needed because the railroads have us. So, in substance, argues 
the New York Journal of Commerce. It says of the great rail- 
road consolidation: ‘A power has been created which holds the 
commercial future of this port in the hollow of its hand, and 
practically the sole protection which is left to the merchants of 
New York against railroad extortion is the operation of motives 
of enlightened selfishness on the minds of the capitalistic junta 
who are now masters of the situation. That the argument fora 
permanent and radical enlargement of the State waterways 
derives new force from this latest advance in railroad combina- 
tion requires no demonstration.” These reflections are brought 
out by the passage, last week, by the New York State legisla- 
ture, of a bill providing for the enlargement of the Erie Canal 
at a cost of $101,000,000, The newcanal will be twelve feet deep 
and seventy-five feet wide, and will accommodate 1,o000-ton 
barges. A referendum clause in the bill provides for its submis- 
sion to the voters of the State next fall for ratification. Some 
doubt of the bill’s success at the polls is expressed, but as New 
York city, Buffalo, and the counties along the canal contain a 
majority of the voters, others believe the measure will be rati- 
ied. In the vote in the legislature, party lines disappeared, 
.nd the measure was carried by acombination of Republican and 
Democratic votes. Most of the Republicans opposed it, and if 
the Democrats had not come to the rescue, it would have been 
lost, as the Republican papers frankly admit. 

“The maintenance of the Empire State’s commercial suprem- 
acy depends upon the achievement of this great work,” declares 
the New York Hera/d, and the New York Evening Post says 
similarly : 

“The commercial supremacy of the State, as well as of the 
port of New York, is involved in the canal question. The pas- 
sage of grain for export through New York has steadily fallen-off 
from year to year as the Erie Canal has become a less and less 
efficient carrier in comparison with modern transportation facili- 
ties. Railroad improvements have progressed without interrup- 
tion, but the canal has remained practically stationary since the 
sixties, the wasted expenditure of 1897 representing the only 
attempt at substantial betterment. But railway development 
has not enhanced the relative advantage of this port as a point 
of departure for foreign freights. Its tendency has, in fact, 
been exactly the contrary. With the water route practically 
abandoned, New York has been obliged to take its chances in 
railroad competition with Portland, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Newport News, and even with Savannah. Asa result of 
railroad rate-wars, a differential of three cents per hundred in 
favor of Baltimore and two cents per hundred in favor of Phila- 
delphia was established a number of years ago, greatly to the 
injury of this port. Furthermore, the Southern ports have the 
advantage of shorter distance from Western centers, lower dock 
and transfer charges, etc. The one great natural advantage 
possessed by New York, besides its splendid harbor, is the topo- 
graphical opportunity to construct a great waterway connecting 
the Great Lakes with the Atlantic. This is provided by the val- 
leys of the Hudson and the Mohawk, and the comparatively low 
and level lands west of Oneida Lake. No such water route 
could be constructed through amy other State, no matter how 
great its enterprise, and if the canal is completed on the lines 
now laid down by the legislature, it can have no rival as a water- 
way from the interior to the Eastern coast, except, perhaps, the 
St. Lawrence route.” 
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COMING RELEASE OF MRS. MAYBRICK. 


HE official announcement, in London, that Mrs. Florence 
Maybrick will be released in the spring of 1904 ends an 
agitation which has been going on both in this country and Eng- 
land for nearly fifteen years. Mrs. Maybrick, an American 
woman, was convicted of the murder of her husband, in Eng- 
land, in 1889, and was sentenced to death by Justice Stephen; 
but the British Home Office commuted the sentence to life im- 
prisonment. Then began an agitation, which was greatly inten- 
sified when, several months later, it was found that the justice 
was mentally incapacitated for the bench. The decision was 
considered unreasonable, because Justice Stephen, who spoke for 
two days in charging the jury, declared that he did not see how 
any jury could convict Mrs. Maybrick. The justice died some 
time later in a madhouse; but despite the supposition that the 
justice may have been out of his mind when he sentenced the 
prisoner, and in spite of the many petitions for her release, the 
British Government would not yield. The British Home Office 
investigated the case and declared that the trial was fair and 
the verdict justified. 

In 1889 and 1890 Secretary Blaine appealed to Lord Salisbury, 
and soon after the second appeal a petition signed by many 
Americans was forwarded to the English Premier, but with no 
success. In 1891 Secretary Blaine sent a petition to the Queen, 
and the next year Secretary of State Foster appealed for a par- 
don. In 1896 two more petitions were sent to the Queen, and 
the Wonan’s International Maybrick Association was formed 
for the purpose of uniting the petitions of all American women, 
at home and abroad, in an appeal to the Queen. It is believed 
that only recently Ambassador Choate made another attempt to 
secure the prisoner’s release. 

The Detroit 7rzbune and the Pittsburg 7zmes declare that the 
release is a victory for public opinion in the United States. The 
Providence Journa/, however, says: 

“Those admirers of Mrs. Maybrick who have labored so long 
and so earnestly for her release will be gratified by the news that 
the British Government contemplates opening her prison-doors 
next year; and perhaps they will see a resemblance in this action 
to that of the unjust judge of Scripture, who heard the widow’s 
plea lest by her continual coming she should weary him. But it 
can not be said that public sentiment in general has been on 
Mrs. Maybrick’s side. She had a strong motive for the crime 
imputed to her, and her life before her husband’s death was not 
such as to bear scrutiny. Doubtless this consideration had much 
to do with Queen Victoria’s determined opposition to her release. 
The fact that Mrs. Maybrick is needed as a witness to save her 
mother’s property now gives the Home Secretary an excuse for 
clemency which has not hitherto been available.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


CASTRO seems to be taking one of those Patti farewells.—7he Chicago 
News. 

SIR THOMAS LIPTON is rather too modest in his calling his yacht Sham- 
rock Third. Wedo not expect to see her placed worse than second.— 7/e 
Philadelphia North American, 


It is said that twenty-five per cent. of the governors of the various States 
are Methodists. In most respects, however, the Methodists stand as well as 
other denominations.—7he Kansas City Journal, 


JOHN MITCHELL calls strikes “the sledge-hammers that weld the connect- 
ing-links of labor and capital.” It seems the long-suffering community is 
the anvil.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


Is this a piece of sarcasm in a Boston paper: “The public is to lose Mr. 
Dooley. He has been hired by the Harpers to write exclusively for their 
pu blications.”— Zhe St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 

IF Mr. Baer’s foresight had been as good as his hindsight certainly is, in- 
stead of posing asa trustee of divine Providence he would have hastened 
to the nearest federal judge and secured an order restraining the miners 
from striking.—7he Commoner. 


THE editor of one of our exchanges says that he would rather do two 
years in an American prison than one ina British institution of the same 
kind—and yet some people would have us believe that patriotism is dying 
out.— 7 he Star of Hope, Sing Sing Prison. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


A LITERARY SENSATION IN RUSSIA. 


HAT are the limits of realism in fiction, especially in fic- 

tion touching the delicate and intimate sides of the rela- 
tions between the sexes? How far may a novelist go in this 
direction without incurring the reproach of pandering to prurient 
curiosity and vicious sensualism? 

These questions have been raised in the Russian periodical 
and newspaper press by Countess Sophia Tolstoy, the wife of 
the great author-moralist. They are discussed with animation 
and some ill temper not only by professional critics and writers, 
but by correspondents representing the “reading classes” 
dents, mothers, fathers, and soon. The debate had its origin in 
a letter written by the Countess Tolstoy (whose appearances in 


—stu- 


print have not been frequent) to the Vovoye Vremya in denun- 
ciation of a story by a young novelist, Leonid Andrieff, regarded 
as a sort of follower of Gérky and literary grandson of Tolstoy 
himself. The story was entitled “In a Fog,” and depicted the 
moral tortures of a young and high-minded student who, through 
ignorance and bad associations, had glided into immorality and 
incurred a loathsome disease. Was the subject legitimate, and, 
if so, was its treatment by Andrieff offensive, needlessly brutal, 
and calculated to encourage vice and the very evils realistically 
depicted? 

Countess ‘Tolstoy answered the last question in the negative, 
and, in view of Andrieff’s popularity and undoubted talent and 
original bent in the choice of topics (months before, another story 
of his had provoked a storm), she went on to make the following 
general reflections: 


“Writers like Andrieff are not to be read, lauded, and re- 
warded ; it behooves all of our educated society to protest indig- 
nantly against the filth scattered all over Russia by the reviews 
and book publishers that encourage them. In the works of 
Maxim Gorky there is always relief in some character or some 
moving situation, which makes you feel that the author, full of 
pity for the fallen, firmly distinguishes between the good and 
the bad, and loves the former. If Gdérky has imparted much 
cynicism and nakedness into the scenes in which he depicts the 
life of a certain class, he makes you feel that he heartily de- 
plores the evil and misery caused by vice, ignorance, and pov- 
erty. 

“But in the stories of Andrieff one feels that the author rel- 
ishes and derives satisfaction from the vile phenomena he 
depicts, and by this love for vice he infects the undeveloped, 
morally unwashed reading public, which is as yet incapable of 
analyzing life and which stupidly repeats the favorite but sense- 
less formula: * But this is reality!’ 

“Reality! But why should the reader’s eyes be turned on 
that particular side of life? What an immense horizon there is 
before the really gifted artist! I can not refrain from mention- 
ing the great work which was created under my own observa- 
tion—‘ War and Peace '—in which the author penetrated into so 
many hearts and compelled us all to love that which he loved. 
For years thousands have been attracted by this book, which 
throws not the smallest shadow of corrupting influence on the 
souls of its readers. P 

“But the pitiable new writers of contemporary fiction, like 
Andrieff, for example, have been able merely to concentrate in- 
terest in the filthy aspect of human degradation. They invite 
and summon the public to study the decaying corpse of human 
sin, and to close their eyes to the whole spacious, beautiful 
world, with the loveliness of nature, the majesty of art, the 
nobility of human aspiration, the religious and moral ascent of 
the race, the great ideals of goodness and love—even, let us add, 
the weaknesses, misfortunes, and tragedies of mankind as shown 
by a Dostoievsky. In describing the last-specified things, how- 
ever, the artist should brightly illuminate, not the direction of 
vice and sympathy therewith, but that direction in which we find 
struggle against sin and corruption, the triumph of truth and 
humanity over evil and vice.” 


Several critics and publicists of note have expressed their 
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sympathy with Countess Tolstoy’s indictment of the younger 
novelists, but Andrieff has not lacked stout champions. ‘The 


charge that “In a Fog” betrays a salacious sympathy with 
vice is declared to be absolutely unwarranted by the tone and 
manner of the story. ‘A Russian Mother” writestothe Novosii 
that Andrieff is to be thanked for raising a question which so 
vitally concerns the welfare of the rising generation and for 
breaking the silence imposed by cowardice and hypocrisy. A 
university student writes that the story so violently attacked 
points a salutary and profound moral, and is free from all sug- 
gestion of evil. There is no filth in the story, asserts a third 
writer, and the author’s object is to excite aversion and terror, 
to compel a study of the causes of a condition which wrecks thou- 
sands of lives, physically and morally, and converts society into 
a huge hospital. “A Russian Woman” writes in the same paper: 


“It is not immoral to cry out, totell the painful truth. We 
mothers, in our inmost souls, tremble for our sons, and if we 
detect something wrong in their lives, we try to deceive our- 
selves and to make light of it. We need more of such healthy 
champions of morality as Andrieff, who, in his final stroke, 
sounds the knellof viceandimpurity. We, fathers and mothers, 
must stand nearer to our children and save them from a mass of 
errors and faults. Andrieff does not render vice alluring; he 
artistically depicts the inevitable and revolting consequences 
of an abnormal social relation.”"—7rans/ations made for THE 
LiIrERARY DIGEsT. 





WILLIAM MORRIS: ‘*‘ THE HAPPIEST OF THE 
POETS.” 


O those who have discerned the spirit of melancholy that 
clouded the later years of William Morris’s life—a melan- 

choly bred by the contact of so idealistic a nature with the stern 
facts of our present-day world—there must seem something 
paradoxical in the statement that Morris was “the one perfectly 


happy and fortunate poet of modern times.” The words quoted 
are used by Mr. W. B. Yeats, the Celtic poet, in an appreciation 
of Morris bearing the title, ““The Happiest of the Poets,” and 
appearing in Zhe Fortnightly Review (March). What Mr. 
Yeats means is evidently that Morris followed, his life long, 
“a dream of natural happiness,” and that “all the people of all 
his poems and stories, from the confused beginning of his art in 
‘The Hollow Land’ to its end in‘*‘The Sundering Flood,’ are 
full of the heavy sweetness of this dream.” We quote further: 


“All he writes seems to me like the make-believe of a child 
who is remaking the world, not always in the same way, but 
always after his own heart, and so, unlike all other modern 
writers, he makes his poetry out of unending pictures of a hap- 
piness that is often what a child might imagine, and always a 
happiness that sets mind and body at ease. Now it is a picture 
of some great room full of merriment; now of the wine-press; 
now of the golden threshing-floor; now of anold mill among 
apple-trees ; now of cool water after the heat of the sun; now of 
some well-sheltered, well-tilled place among woods or moun- 
tains, where men and women live happily, knowing of nothing 
that is too far off or too great for the affections. He has but one 
story to tell us, how some man or woman lost and found again 
the happiness that is always half of the body; and even when 
they are wandering from it, leaves must fall over them and 
flowers make fragrances about them, and warm winds fan them, 
and birds sing to them.,.:. . His poetry often wearies us, as the 
unbroken green of July wearies us, for there is something in us, 
some bitterness because of the fall it may be, that takes a little 
from the sweetness of Eve’s apple after the first mouthful; but 
he who did all things gladly and easily, who never knew the 
curse of labor, found it always as sweet as it was in Eve’s 
mouth. All kinds of associations have gathered about the pleas- 
ant things of the world, and half taken the pleasure of them for 
the greater number of men, but he saw them as when they came 
from the Divine Hand.” 


Morris’s vision, continues Mr. Yeats, is “true because it is 


poetical, because we are a little happier when we are looking at 
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” ‘ 


it. He knew, “as Shelley knew by an act of faith,” that “the 
economists should take their measurements, not from life as it 
is, but from the vi-ion of men like him, from the vision of the 
world made perfect, that is buried under all minds.” Mr. Yeats 


says in conclusion : 


“He knew clearly what he was doing toward the end, for he 
lived at a time when poets and artists have begun again to carry 
the burdens that priests and theologians took from them angrily 
some few hundred years ago. His art was not more essentially 
religious than Rossetti’s art, but it was different, for Rossetti, 
drunken with natural beauty, saw the supernatural beauty, the 
impossible beauty, in his 
frenzy, while he, being 
less intense and more 
tranquil, would show us 
a beauty that would 
wither if it did not set 
us at peace with nat- 
ural things, and if we 
did not believe that it 
existed always a little, 
and would some day ex- 
ist in its fulness. He 
may not have been, in- 
deed he was not, among 
the very greatest poets, 
but he was among the 
greatest of those who 
prepare the last recon- 
ciliation when the Cross 
shall blossom with roses.” 











An evidence of grow- 
ing American interest in 
the work of William Mor- 


ris is afforded by Eliza- 














WILLIAM MORRIS, 

The English poet and craftsman. beth Luther Cary’s new 
and handsomely illus- 
trated biography, “ William Morris: Poet, Craftsman, Social- 


ist.” Miss Cary says, in part: 


“In regarding Morris through the medium of his work, it is 
difticult to gain a coherent impression. He turned one side and 
another to the world with such rapidity of succession as to give 
a sense of kaleidoscopic change. What new combination of 
color and form his activities would take was always impossible 
to forecast. And the thing that he was doing seemed to him at 
the time the one thing in the world that was worth doing, the 
one thing that‘a reasonable and healthy man’ would make it 
his pleasure todo, Yet all these pursuits taken up by him with 
so much zest, and laid down by him with such suddenness, fitted 
harmoniously and accurately into the plan of his life, which, 
with the decade of militant Socialism deducted, presented a 
smooth and even surface, unbroken by any violent change of 
circumstance or method or motive. He has been described by 
nearly all who have written of him as a‘rebel,’ and a rebel he 
was in the true Quixotic sense, his lance in rest to charge at any 
moment against any windmill of convention that might offend 
him... . . It is doubtful whether he would have made as strong 
an impression on his generation as he did if he had devoted his 
time to one branch of art and worked along conventional lines. 
His greatest gift was not so much the ability to produce art, 
artistic tho he was in faculty and feeling, as it was the ability to 
make people see the difference between the kind of beauty to 
which Lis eyes were open and the ugliness commonly preferred 
to it. Nothing is so convincing as to see a man accomplish 
with his own hands what he has declared possible for any one to 
accomplish. Morris’s continual illustration of his theories was 
perhaps more useful in awakening interest in just the matters 
which he had at heart than any more patient pursuit of an ideal 
less readily achieved. 

“Considered superficially, he appeared the very prince of 
paradox. Art was a word continually on his lips, the future and 
fortunes of art were constantly in his mind, yet for the greatest 
art of the world he had few words, and the most passing interest. 
The names of Raffael and Leonardo, Giotto, Diirer, Rem- 
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brandt, Velasquez, were seldom if ever on his lips. Art had for 
him an almost single meaning, namely, the beauty produced by 
humble workers as an every-day occurrence and for every day's 
enjoyment, art by the people and for the people.” 





A NEW INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. 


ONSIDERABLE interest is being manifested in “ Esper- 
anto,” a language intended for “universal” currency and 
invented by a Russian, Dr. L. Zamenhof, in 1887. It fills the 
place previously occupied by “ Volapiik,” which was devised by 
J. M. Schleyer in 1879, but never attained to any great degree of 
popularity. “Esperanto” has already some eighty thousand 
adherents, including members of the French Institute and pro- 
fessors in several of the Continental universities. It has also 
won the indorsement of Count Tolstoy and of the late Max 
Miiller. Its object, as M. Louis Baron explains (in Le Monae 
Moderne, Paris), is: 


“To furnish to people who need, to communicate with for- 
eigners—travelers, scientists, business men—the way toa mutual 
understanding without the necessity of resorting to the study of 
many foreign languages or to translations; in fact, to realize the 
harmony of expression which is said to have existed previously 
to the time when men conceived the foolish idea of erecting a 
tower of Babel.” 


The new “universal language ” is based upon all existing lan- 
guages. Latin, however, is the predominating element, and 
this fact doubtless accounts for the greater popularity which 
“Esperanto” enjoys in France, Spain, and Italy, as compared 
with its vogue in Germany, England, and Scandinavia. Says 
M. Baron: “This is the weak point of the new language. .... 
The question is bound to be asked why one should take so much 
trouble to manufacture an idiom which is only a counterfeit of 
Latin, when Latin is already being used the world over by 
savants who wish to communicate with one another or to formu- 
late new scientific terms.” 

M. Baron quotes the following expression of opinion from Tol- 
stoy in relation to “ Esperanto”: 


“I found ‘ Volapiik’ very complicated, while ‘Esperanto,’ on 
the contrary, is very simple. It is so easy to learn that recently, 
having received a grammar, a dictionary, and several articles 
in that idiom, I was able at the end of two short hours to easily 
read the language and even to write some of it. The trouble 
involved in a few hours’ study is so slight, and the results may 
prove so great, that no one should refuse to make the attempt.” 


Max Miller said, shortly before his death: 


“The conception of an artificial, international language, exist- 
ing side by side with national languages, may be realized. I 
am sure that a language can be created more regular, more per- 
fect, more easy to learn, than any of the natural dialects of 
humanity. I have frequently had to express my opinion as to 
the merits of the various schemes of a universal language. 
Each one of these seems to possess some special advantages and 
disadvantages, but I should certainly place the Esperanto system 
very high above its rivals.” 


A writer under the nom-de-plume of “ Freidenker ” discusses 
this whole subject interestingly in the pages of the New York 


Times Saturday Review WHe says, in part: 


“* Volapiik ’ dropped into disuse because it had too much gram- 
mar and the vocabulary was constructed on an impractical prin- 
ciple. Beginning with Dr. Zamenvhof, a number of erstwhile 
Volapikists have constructed international languages, basing 
their vocabulary on the enormous number of words which resem- 
ble each other in the principal modern languages, and giving a 
strong preference to the Latin side. By far the best of these is 
the ‘Idiom Neutral,’ mainly due to Voldemar Rosenberger, of 
St. Petersburg. In this all the good features of * Volapiik’ and 
‘Esperanto’ are preserved, and the objectionable features of 
beth are eliminated. The bad points of Zamenhof's language 
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are that it requires certain special characters for printing, has an 
accusative case, and the verb is not simple enough. 

“The following is a sample sentence in English and the three 
artificial languages: ; 

“*English.—Scientific books published in this language can be 
read by everybody in the original. 

“ Volapiik.—Buks nolavik pepiibél in pik at kanoms pakap4lon 
fa alim in rigad. 

**Esperanto,—Libroj scienca publigata en tiu ci lingvo povas 
esti legata de cie en origino. . 

“Idiom Neutral.—Libri sientifik publiked in ist idiom potes 
esar lekted per omnihom in original. 

“It will be observed that the ‘ Volapiik ’ is unintelligible toa 
person of any nationality who has not studied it. The roots of 
the words are taken from English and Latin, but the system of 
forming them is so artificial that they are unrecognizable. ‘Es- 
peranto’ and ‘Idiom Neutral’ can be easily understood by a 
Frenchman, Italian, or Spaniard without study, and present no 
great difficulty toan Englishman or German. ‘The last version 
is manifestly the easiest.” 


A monthly journal, ZL’ Z£sférantis/e, printed in French and 
“Esperanto,” is issued in Paris. In London, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
the editor of Zhe Review of Reviews, is pushing the claims of 
the new language. In this country, a complete text-book on the 
subject has been prepared by J. C. O’Connor, B.A., and is pub- 


lished in New York.—7vrans/ation made for Tue Literary 
DIGEs?. 





THE DANGERS OF A “LEARNED 
PROLETARIAT.” 
NIVERSITY statistics recently published revive the dis- 
cussion of the old problem that Bismarck, in his parlia- 
mentary addresses, so frequently mentioned with apprehension, 
namely, that of a “learned proletariat,” a “mob” of technically 
educated men vastly inexcessof the demand. The Frankfurier 
Zeitung, which is under all circumstances the best-informed 
journal in the “land of thinkers and authors” on subjects per- 
taining to aigher educational matters, has something to say on 
this subject substantially as follows: 


The statistics of the attendance at the universities and the 
technical institutes, which latter, by recent action of the author- 
ities, have been placed on an equality with the former, again show 
how all the professions, with the sole exception of the Protestant 
ministry, are in danger of being swamped by an overproduction 
of graduates who want appointments, but who are doomed to 
disappointment. The total university attendance in the present 
winter term is 47,798, and the total enrolment at the nine schools 
of technology is 17,033, making a grand total of 62,831 men and 
women (the latter number but 1,271) who are preparing chiefly 
for professional careers. Of the university students probably 
about 8,000, and of the students of technology about 3, 500, are not 
regularly inscribed members of these institutions, but all, with 
scarcely any exceptions, are aiming to fill positions that require 
technical and professional training. ‘The representatives of the 
statistical sciences, such as Professor Lexis, have repeatedly 
drawn attention to the dangers resulting from this condition of 
affairs for society and the state, especially because the system of 
education that prevails at the German higher institutions of 
learning is of a kind that prepares men excellently for the one 
particular department which they have selected, and by reason 
of this specialization makes it exceedingly difficult for them to 
adapt themselves to other callings if they find their own line 
overcrowded, Bismarck repeatedly declared that the really bright 
minds in the dangerous ranks of the Social Democracy are such 
disappointed candidates for the various professions, and he was 
at times not disinclined to favor the policy prevailing in Russia, 
of limiting the attendance at these professional schools. 

It is uncertain whether the danger of a learned proletariat will 
be increased or diminished by the fact that the attendance at the 
various schools of technology has increased so phenomenally 
during the last few years. In former years, these schools were 
ignored and often despised by the university people; but now, 
especially through the all-powerful influence of the Emperor in 
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putting the two kinds of institutions upon an equal footing, the 
schools of technology have been given power to bestow the degree 
of “‘ Doctor of Engineering.” ‘These schools are so overcrowded 
that the German students have entered upon a regular crusade 
against the foreign contingent, who learn in them the secrets of 
German industrial and commercial development, only to use 
their newly acquired knowledge against Germany in the home 
and foreign market. The majority of these institutes have 
already decided upon measures that limit the foreign element ; 
their example has been followed in this respect by several of the 
universities, notably Berlin, Halle, and Leipsic. This rush to 
the schools of technology, however, has not made the attendance 
at the universities smaller, and no relief from the danger of a 
“learned proletariat ” seems to be promised thereby. 

In the Munich A//gemeine Zettung (Nos. to and 28) full and 
complete statistics of these schools are published. Berlin leads 
with 4,378 students of technology and a total of 13,300 in the 
university. It is doubtless the largest educational center of the 
world now, and the most cosmopolitan. Its roster of students 
reads like a catalog of nations, representing almost every coun- 
try in the world.—7rans/ation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





THE AGITATION FOR A NATIONAL THEATER. 


See idea of a national theater, which has been eagerly 

championed from time to time and has won the approval 
of many leading authors, actors, and theatrical managers, inclu- 
ding Joseph Jefferson, E. H. Sothern, Julia Marlowe, Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, Henry Miller, and Heinrich Conried, is again to the 
fore. A resolution has been introduced into Congress by Repre- 
sentative Meiers favoring a great state-endowed theater in 
Washington, and a congressional committee has been appointed 
to give the matter serious consideration. The American Dra- 
matists’ Club has also appointed a committee “to discuss and 


formulate a plan for presenting 





the endowed national theater pro- 
ject to the public,” and among 
those actively interested are Wil- 
liam Gillette, Augustus ‘Thomas, 
and Arthur Hornblow, editor of 
Th atre (New York). Mr. 
Joseph I..C. Clarke, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Drama- 





tists’ Club, contributes an article 





to 7he Theatre, proposing : 


(1) That a representative com- 
mittee be organized by progres- 
Sive steps, and proceed to incor- 
porate itself, — 

(2) That a plan of subscription 
for shares or seats, or both, be for- 
mulated. “It has been calculated 
that a subscription for seats, or 
a sale of shares that would furnish an advance fund of $150,- 
000, would be ample to give the plan a year of prosperous 
life. With the proper organization to give assurance of practical 
business-like management and a definite program announced, it 
is not to be doubted that the sum named could be raised.” 

(3) That a theater be leased for one season, and that one be 
built for the next, if the money therefor comes in, 

(4) That a director be chosen “with the greatest care, for in 
his hands would lie much of the future of the project.” 

(5) That a conservatory of dramatic arts be organized in con- 
nection with the theater. 














JOSEPH I, C, CLARKE, 


Vice-President of the American 
Dramatists’ Club, 


Courtesy of The Theatre. 


Mr. Clarke’s plans have attracted attention throughout the 
country. The New York Dramatic Mirror thinks that “there 
is no doubt that if a proper plan of organization and operation 
could be devised, and the endowment secured, it would not be 
long before such a theater would be self-sustaining. Its influ- 
ence upon the stage and public taste would be of incalculable 
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benefit.” The Chicago /uter Ocean declares that “Mr. Clarke’s 
deductions are not only readable, but, in the main, practicable.” 
The Theatre says editorially : 


“The national theater, properly conceived, would not be de- 
voted to the cult of what has been facetiously called the Long- 
Haired Drama. Let the untimely demise of the late Theater of 
Arts and Letters forever stand as a warning and an example! 
The national theater would not be the theater of a coterie of 
literary lions, college professors, or so-called society folk. It 
would be the theater of the sane American people. The first 
thing necessary is to dispel the idea that the chief object of an 
independent theater would be to force the unacted playwright 
on the public. That was the policy of the Theater of Arts and 
Letters, and it was fatal. The repertoire, at first, must neces- 
sarily depend more on the world’s classics than on the nascent 
American drama. Later, and by degrees, the national theater 
will give the native playwright his opportunity. But it would be 
a serious blunder to permit the public to think the promoters 
had interested motives for espousing what is really an exalted 
and unselfish cause.” 


In this connection it is interesting to note that George Clark, 
the veteran actor, is meeting with considerable success in his 
attempts to establish an American Academy of Dramatic Art in 
Philadelphia. The sum of $250,000, it is reported, has already 
been subscribed toward this undertaking. Says the Philadelphia 
Inguirer: 


“It would be a good thing for the stage, a good thing for the 
public, and a good thing for Philadelphia if there were estab- 
lished in this city an institution where the best, the highest type 
of the dramatic art could be both acquired and exercised. . 
The /nguirer congratulates the gentlemen who have conceived 
the idea of establishing an American Academy of Dramatic Art 
in Philadelphia upon their breadth of view and liberality of spirit, 
and heartily wishes them all possible success.” 


THE PASSING OF TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


HERE can be no doubt that the transcendental movement 

embodied the most important influence that has affected 
American literature. ‘‘ Whatever were its defects,” observes Mr. 
George Willis Cooke, a well-known New England littérateur, 
“it was a creative power, and it gave us our greatest poetry.” 
Mr. Cooke continues (in an introduction to his new anthology, 
“The Poets of Transcendentalism ”) : 


*Transcendentalism was a movement of inquiry, revolt against 
conventionality, and assertion of the worth and dignity of man. 
It declared that religion is natural to man, that he may trust 
his own instincts, that individual freedom is essential to a large 
and wise living, and that spiritual insight is a direct revelation 
from God. The movement thus developed had a large influence 
upon American poetry. It may be justly said to have been the 
formative power that produced our best literature. It is impos- 
sible to separate it from the names of Emerson, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Whittier, Whitman, and a large company ot our lesser poets and 
prose writers. That phase of it shown inthe teaching of Words- 
worth deeply touched the poetry of Bryant, and Longfellow was 
by no means outside its movement and its spirit.” 


Individuality, we are reminded, was the one essential word 
and thought of the transcendentalists. Emerson was never tired 
of insisting that each man must be himself, live his own life, 
and think his own thought. But this idea of individuality rested 
back upon a conception of an omnipresent Deity—the “ Over- 
Soul” —which would make of the individual only a distinct and 
unique expression of the Infinite Spirit. It was this feeling 
which gave “the oracular mood” to so much of the writing of 
Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, Margaret Fuller, and many others. 
They thought that they were speaking with the authority of a 
higher life than theirown. Doubtless, this feeling—or at least 
the consciousness of a “message” which must be preached— 


was also responsible for what Mr. Cooke regards as the most 
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marked limitation of transcendental poetry. He writes on this 
point: 


or 


I'he chief defect of the poetry of the transcendentalists is 
that it is too philosophical. Its largest intent is ethical or relig- 
ious, and not artistic. Beauty is not its chief inspiration, but 
thought. It is not written to please, but to convince, It con- 
tains a gospel, and not 
an appeal to emotionand 
imagination. ‘That this 
defect always presents 
itself it would not be just 
to say, and yet it is too 
often These 
poets are more concerned 
as to what they say than 
as to how they say it. 
They are not 
but teachers. The prob- 
lems of life much 
cern them, and how to 
reform the world is to 
them of great impor- 
tance. The charm of 
their poetry is in the 
beauty of the thought, 
and not in the delight of 
the song they sing. The 
form is often rugged, the 
verse is halting and de- 
fective. Their meters 
stumble, and their rimes 
are not correct. ‘They 
are too metaphysical, 
subtle, and complicated 
in their thought to sing themselves cle@iit 
into beautiful 
obscure. 





present. 


singers, 


con- 














GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


The editor of a new anthology of the po- 
etry of transcendentalism. 


and strongly out 
Their thought is involved, and often 
They are so charmed with what they have to say, and 
it is of such a complex and subjective nature, that they can not 
find simple and direct speech for its utterance. Hence the halting 
nature of their verse, its crippled meters, and its defective rimes. 
Too often in their verse they are not poets, but philosophers. 
“These poets do not sing for the joy of the singing; and yet it 
was their idealism, the fact that they were enamored of beauti- 
ful thoughts, that made them use the verse form instead of prose. 
Poetry was to all of them the occasional rather than the chief 
medium of expression. With the exception of Lowell, they were 
not poets by profession, and even with him prose was used 
oftener than verse. Altho Emerson early declared that his call- 
ing was that of a poet, yet he gave to the lecture and the essay 
the preference. With Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Higginson, 
and Wasson, as well as others, poetry was occasional or inci- 
dental. To a larger number poetry was an accident, and they 
wrote one or two or a half-dozen poems only. There was some- 
thing in transcendentalism that made them poets in youth or at 
rare moments; but they were grave theologians or philosophers 
for the rest of their lives. 


words. 


They were so stirred by the joy of life 
or the beauties of nature that prose ceased to be a fit medium 
for their thoughts. When verse thus became necessary to them, 
they used it with a considerable degree of success, and these 
rare utterances are far above the level of occasional verse, what- 
ever their defects.” 

The 


if only for the reason that it expresses so vividly the life and 


transcendental movement deserves lasting recognition 


thought of the men who gave it birth. But it “no longer holds 
the place it once occupied. It is not now the inspirer of poets or 


the chief influence in our literature.” Mr. Cooke concludes: 


“We may give to transcendentalism a generous recognition for 
what it was to the men and women who accepted it; but we 
must see in it a passing phase of American thought. It may be 
that there are a larger number of persons who accept this faith 
to-day than in the prime of the movement as it affected Ameri- 
can literature; but it is now an echo. To no great men is it 
inspiration, and it develops nocreative literary movement. The 
charm of it has passed away as a vital force. It is a beautiful 


memory that is precious and glorious, and that still charms and 
delights us.” 

















TROLLEY AGAINST LOCOMOTIVE. 


| N seven years, the number of persons carried by the railways 

of the United States has fallen off by twelve millions. At 
the same time the average distance traveled had risen from 23% 
to 28 miles. ‘These figures, which seem odd at first, are really a 
clear indication that we are abandoning the steam-roads tor 
short-distance traffic and taking to the trolley. Says Samuel E, 
Moffett in McClure’s Magazine (March) : 


“ Of course people are not really traveling less frequently than 
they used to, nor are they journeying longer distances. More 
passengers by hundreds of millions are traveling than ever 
before, but the steam-railroads are not carrying the increase. 
The growth in the length of the average passenger haul on those 
roads means that they are steadily losing the short-haul busi- 
ness, which a younger and more vigorous rival is claiming for 
its own. 

“Inch by inch the field is contested, and slowly, sulleniy, the 
locomotive is giving way before the insistent trolley. A dozen 
years ago it was only the car-horse and the cable in the towns 
that were threatened by electric traction. Then the trolley 
poked an inquiring tentacle over the city limits into the suburbs. 
The results were satisfactory, and swiftly the electric lines flung 
their spider filaments from town to town, until now great sections 
of the country are cobwebbed with them. The trolley map of 
Eastern Massachusetts looks as complete as the steam-railroad 
map. If you have a little time to spare, you can go on an elec- 
tric car to almost any part of Southern New England that you 
could reach by a locomotive, and to a good many parts that you 
Could not) ies aia 

“In its early development the trolley had four advantages. It 
could run separate cars at frequent intervals; it could take on 
and let off passengers anywhere along the road; it could take 
people near their homes and offices; and it could pay a profit 
at nominal fares. Per contra, it had the disadvantage of less 
than railroad speed, not because there was any difficulty in ma- 
king an electric car that could go as fast as a locomotive, but be- 
cause the trolley track as a rule was laid on the surface of the 
public highway, crossed all intersecting roads at grade, and was 
a thoroughfare for vehicles, pedestrians, and domestic fauna, 
These characteristics still prevail over most of the electric mile- 
age of the country, but as the trolley lines have grown longer 
and the need for sustained high speed has become more urgent, 
the tendency has developed to build the roads on private rights 
of way and to operate them by steam-railroad methods.” 

To justify these statements, Mr. Moffett brings up an array of 
facts that is quite startling, even to those who think they have 
kept up with the rapid recent development of the electric roads. 
He tells us of the road from Indianapolis to Muncie, Ind., 
where the trolley cars cover tlie 53 miles in two hours, a time 
only ten minutes longer than that of the accommodation-trains 
on the railroad. On this electric road the cars make a mile a 
minute on part of the route. On the Buffalo and Lockport elec- 
tric line they make 50 miles an hour for part of their trip and 
cars are building to make 75 miles an hour—a rate that would 
carry one from New York to San Francisco in two days or less. 
The Indianapolis, Lebanon, and Frankfort Railway, now under 
construction, has arranged a schedule that calls for a maximum 
speed of 60 miles an hour. . . . The motors on the Albany and 
Hudson line work up to 60 miles an hour, and on the Nantasket 
Beach to go. On Lorain and Cleveland road the highest speed 
is 50 miles. On the projected New York and Portchester road a 
speed of 67 miles an hour at one point is called for. 

The great ganglia from which tlre electric roads are pushing 
out are cities like Boston, Pittsburg, Dayton, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, and Detroit, which Mr. Moffett says is the 
greatest electric traction center in the United States. Here, he 
says, the trolley-car is full grown; it no longer creeps timidly 
from house to house, but covers 300 miles at a leap. 

Space fails to quote all Mr. Moffett’s instances. He calls our 
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special attention to the growth of trolley-freight traffic—a very 
noteworthy recent development. Between Buffalo and Niagara, 
heavy electric freight trains of 25 cars or more are now run. 
Another feature of electric traffic is the pleasure element which 
is now so noticeable in summer and which is daily increasing 
in importance. “his,” says Mr. Moffett, “is a new luxury of 
modern life. Neither horse-car nor locomotive ever provided it. 
The need in human nature to which it responds went unsupplied 
until the trolley-car came into existence to fill it.” In conclu- 
ding, the writer says: 


“Altho this country has more than twice as many miles of 
electric track and more than three times as many electric cars as 
all the rest of the world combined, the new system is still in its 
infancy, even here. There are twenty thousand miles of electric 
road to two hundred thousand miles of steam-road. The trolley 
lines might be multiplied by ten with great advantage to the 
steam-roads, which would find them incomparable feeders, 
bringing freight and passengers from regions in wilich the loco- 
motive’s whistle was never heard. But electricity will not be 
content with that humble position. It is creating a system of its 
own, self-centered and independent, and that system contains 
such a vigorous principle of growth that it will not be surprising 
to see it swallow up its older rivais. Certainly the locomotive is 
doomed on local lines; its finish is plainly visible on mountain 
railroads, where water power is cheaper than coal; and the 
question whether it can hold its own anywhere is the most hotly 
debated problem now agitating the transportation world.” 





AN OLD NATURALIST ON SOME POPULAR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


HE recent popular revival of interest in natural history and 
in stories about animals and their haunts has brought out 
a large amount of readable material. People have read about 
animals in the last two or three years who never took the slight- 
est interest in the subject before. The only trouble with a large 
majority of these fascinating tales is that they are lies, pure and 
simple, so we are assured by that veteran observer of nature, 
John Burroughs. In an article entitled “Real and Sham Nat- 
ural History,” in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, he indulges in some 
decidedly plain speaking on the subject. It must not be sup- 
posed that Mr. Burroughs objects to all the recent story-tellers. 
Some he commends, such as Bradford Torrey, Mrs. Eckstrom, 
L. S. Keyser, Florence Merriam, ana Ernest Ingersoll. C.G. D. 
Roberts, too, he praises, but with some reserve. Of this author’s 
“Kindred of the Wild” he says: 


“True it is that all the animals whose lives are portrayed—the 
bear, the panther, the lynx, the hare, the moose, and others— 
are simply human beings disguised as animals; they think, feel, 
plan, suffer, as we do; in fact, exhibit almost the entire human 
psychology. But in other respects they follow closely the facts 
of natural history, and the reader is not deceived; he knows 
where he stands. Of course it is mainly guesswork how far our 
psychology applied to the lower animals. That they experience 
many of our emotions there can be no doubt, but that they have 
intellectual and reasoning processes like our own, except ina 
very rudimentary form, admits of grave doubt. But I need not 
go into that vexed subject here. They arecertainly in any broad 
generalization our kin, and Mr. Roberts’s book is well named 
and well done.” 


To Mr. Thompson-Seton’s interesting stories, the writer takes 
strenuous exception. He suggests that the title of Mr. Seton’s 
first book should have been “Wild Animals I Alone Have 


Known,” and he more than hints that he does not credit the 
author’s assertion that his tales are all true. Says Mr. Bur- 


roughs: 


““Mr. Thompson-Seton says in capital letters that his stories 
are true, and it is this emphatic assertion that makes the judi- 
cious grieve. True as romance, true in their artistic effects, 
true in their power to entertain the young reader, they certainly 
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we to believe that Mr. Thompson-Seton, in his few years of roam- 
ing in the West, has penetrated farther into the secrets of animal 
life than all the observers who have gone before him? There 
are no stories of animal intelligence and cunning on record, that 
Iam aware of, that match his. Gilbert White, ChariesSt. John, 
Waterton, Wallace, Darwin, Jefferies, and others in England— 
all expert students and observers; Bates in South America, 
Audubon roaming the whole country, Thoreau in New England, 
John Muir in the mountains of California and in the wilds of 
Alaska, have nothing to report that comes within gunshot of 
what appear to be Mr. Thompson-Seton’s daily experiences. 
Such dogs, wolves, foxes, rabbits, mustangs, crows, as he has 
known, it is safe to say, no other person in the world has ever 
known. Fact and fiction are so deftly blended in his work that 
only a real woodsman can sepa- 
rate them. 
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are; but true as natural history they as certainly are not. Are ' 


lieves to be Mr. Lony’s inventions and absurdities in the way of 
natural history, he concludes as follows: 


“If it be urged that I discredit Mr. Long’s stories simply be- 
cause I myself have never seen or known the like, I say, No; 
that is not the reason. I can believe many things I have never 
seen or known. I discredit them because they are so widely at 
variance with all we know of the wild creatures and their ways. 
I discredit them as I do any other glaring counterfeit, or any 
poor imitation of an original, or as I would discredit a story 
of my friend that was not in keeping with what I knew of his 
character. ea 

“Why should any one palm off such stuff on an unsuspecting 
public as veritable natural history? When a man, writing or 
speaking of his own experience, says without qualification that 

he has seen a thing, we are ex- 








“Since Mr. Thompson-Seton 
took his reader into his confi- 
dence at all, why did he not 
warn him at the outset against 
asking any questions about the 
literal truth of his stories? Why 
did he not say that their ground- 
work was fact and their finish 
was fiction, and that if the 
reader find them entertaining, 
and that if they increase his love 
for, and his interest in, our wild 
neighbors, it were enough? 

“It is always an artist’s priv- 
ilege to heighten or deepen nat- 
ural effects. He may paint us 
a more beautiful woman, or a 
more beautiful horse, or a more 
beautiful landscape, than we 
ever saw; we are not deceived 
even tho he outdo nature. We 
cnow where we stand and where 
he stands; we know that this is 
the power of art. But when he 
paints a portrait, or an actual 
scene or event, we expect him 
to be true to the facts of the 
case. Again, he may add all the 
charm his style can impart to 
the subject, and we are not de- 
ceived ; the picture is true, per- 
haps all the more true for the 
style. Mr. Thompson-Seton’s 
stories are artistic and pleasing, 
but he insists upon it that they 
are true to the fact, and that 
this is the best way to write nat- 











pected to take him at his word. 
Mr. Long says his sketches were 
made in the woods with the sub- 
jects themselves living just out- 
side his tent-door ; and that‘ they 
are all life studies, and include 
also some of the unusual life 
secrets of a score of animals and 
birds.’ We are not, therefore, 
to regard him as playing with 
natural history material for the 
amusement of his reader, or, like 
Mr. Thompson-Seton, seeking 
to make up an artistic whole out 
of bits and fragments of the lives 
of the animals gathered here and 
there, and heightened and inten- 
sified by a fertile fancy, but as 
an actual recorder of what he 
has seen and known. What 
the ‘life secrets’ are that he 
claims to have discovered, any 
competent readercan see, They 
are all the inventions of Mr. 
Long. Of the real secrets of 
wild life, I do not find a trace in 
his volume.” 





It could hardly be expected 
that such a direct attack as this 
would go unanswered, and in 
the Boston 7ranscrif~it (March 
14), Mr. Long undertakes his 
own defense in a two-column 
article, in the eourse of which 


he announces that a more de- 





tailed reply is to appear in 7he 





ural history. ‘I believe,’ he 
says in his preface, ‘that natural 
history has lost much by the 
vague general treatment that 
is so common.’ Hence he will 
make it specific and individual. Very good; but do not put upon 
our human credulity a greater burden than it can bear. 
There should be nothing equivocal about sketches of this kind; 
even a child should know when the writer is giving him facts 
and when he is giving him fiction, as he does when Mr. 
Thompson-Seton makes his animals talk; but in many of the 
narrations only a real woodsman can separate the true from 
the false. Mr. Thompson-Seton constantly aims to convey the 
idea to his reader that the wild creatures drill and instruct their 
young, even punishing them at times for disobedience to orders. 
His imitator, the Rev. Mr. Long, quite outdoes him on this 
line, going so far as to call his last book the ‘School of the 
Woods,’ ” 


With this last-named book and its author Mr. Burroughs has 
no patience at all. He devotes much space toexamining specific 
stories both of Mr, Long and Mr. Seton, but we have room here 


only for his general conclusions. After laying bare what he be- 


JOHN BURROUGIS 
At his study door. 


From “ A Year in the Fields.” By permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


North American Review for 
April. After complaining of Mr. 
Burroughs’s manner in his at- 
tack, and of the discourtesy of 
The Atlantic Month/y in printing it without submitting a proof 
to the person assailed, Mr. Long proceeds to reiterate his as- 
sertions that his stories of animal life are true in every particu- 
lar. This is not the first time, he says, that Mr. Burroughs 
has made this kind of an attack on other naturalists, and in this, 
as in the others, he will be worsted. The trouble with him, 
Mr. Long thinks, is that‘‘he makes his farm the measure and 
limit of the universe.” Says Mr. Long: 

“On his farm he is at home, and no one more than the writer 
has appreciated the excellent nature work that he bas done 
there; but outside his farm, whether in criticism, or literature, 
or natural history, the limitations of the farm are too apparent, 
and he is extremely apt to deny that which he has not himself 
seen or thought. 

“Another mistake which he makes—and here he is like all 
naturalists of the old school—is to overlook the infinite adaptive- 
ness of nature even in a single species, and especially to forget 
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the individuality of animals, which is every day becoming more 
apparent. Personally I do not attempt to describe or study ani- 
mals in classes any more, for the simple reason that I can not 
find any two animals of the same species that are alike. ‘They 
differ in habits and characteristics almost as widely as men and 
women do. Those who have kept dogs, or listened to the mar- 
velous (and true) dog stories of their neighbors, will recognize 
the truth of this....... 

“Mr. Burroughs... denies the facts absolutely because he 
has not seen them on his farm, and therefore they can not be 
true. He also denies the theories. ‘There is absolutely no such 
thing as an animal teaching her young—‘ there is nothing in the 
dealings of an animal with her young that in the remotest way 
suggests human instruction.’ ‘Teaching is not primarily instruc- 
tion, by the way. It is not giving something new to the young 
animal or boy, but rather by inducement bringing out what is 
already in him. This is the theory of all good teachers from 
Froebel to the Boston supervisors. Butlet that pass. How any 
man could watch the mother birds and animals for a single 
season, to say nothing of fifty years, and write that statement, 
passes my comprehension. ...... 

“Mr. Burroughs’s whole argument in this connection misses 
the point altogether. He tells us what animals do by instinct 
(tho he is vastly mistaken in saying that young birds build their 
nests as well as old ones) and says simply that this is enough. 
‘School of the Woods’ does not deny instinct—I have watched 
the ant and the bee and the water spider too long for that—it 
shows, and conclusively I think, that instinct is not enough. 
For an animal’s knowledge is, like our own, the result of three 
factors: instinct, training, and experience. Instinct begins the 
work (for the lower orders this is enough) ; the mother’s training 
develops and supplements the instinct, and contact with the 
world finishes the process....... 

“It must be remembered that of the larger animals of which 
Mr. Seton and myself chiefly write, Mr. Burroughs has no 
knowledge or personal experience. When he has watched the 
animals by day and night, not as classes, but as individuals; 
when he has lived with them alone for months at a time, or fol- 
lowed them with an Indian whose life for fifty years has been a 
continuous study of animals; in a word, when he has left his 
farm for the larger life outside of it, then we shall listen to his 
criticism with more attention, and perhaps change our theories. 
But the facts remain. I have seen them and verified them 
every one, either by a second observation or by the testimony of 
reliable trappers and Indians. And they can not be changed by 
Mr. Burroughs’s dogmatic denial on the sole ground that he has 
not seen them.” 





IS LAUGHTER A MANIFESTATION OF 
DISPLEASURE? 


HIS question seems absurd at first sight, yet some recent 

analyses of the causes and origin of laughter seem to sug- 

gest that we laugh at the ludicrous, not because it is pleasing, 

but because it is painful. This view is upheld by W. McDougall 

in a review of James Sully’s book on “Laughter,” in Mature 
(February 5). Says Mr. McDougall: 


“Such a theory may appear at first sight somewhat paradoxi- 
cal, and yet as an explanatory principle it may perhaps go 
further and deeper than any other. ‘Ihe truth of it appears 
clearly in those cases in which we begin by disliking a thing and 
proceed to ridicule it, 7.¢., to display it in its ludicrous aspects. 
Professor Sully appears as an apologist and advocate of laugh- 
ter, and yet even he recognizes that laughter is not all joy, as 
when he says of modern laughter ‘there is in it from the first 
ejaculation something of a biting sensation or something of a 
melancholy pain,’ and again, ‘the laughable spectacle com- 
monly shows us in the background something regrettable’ ; and 
of its function as a vitalizer or stimulant that enables us to bear 
up against the ills that surround us he has nodoubt. ‘Some 
hearts of many chords . . . might break but for the timely com- 
ings of the laughter-fay with her transforming wand.’ 

“In considering any theory of the ludicrous, we must sharply 
distinguish between ‘laughter-at' and that simplest, most charm- 
ing, and infectious kind of laughter which is the overflow of good 
spirits and is fully explained by Herbert Spencer’s principle of 
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the overflow of surplus nervous energy into the most open tracks, 
‘Laughter-at’ is, of course, oftei. combined with other forms of 
laughter, and the accompanying mental state may be extremely 
complex, yet the spectacle of the displeasing seems to be its 
fundamental cause. 

‘Just as in times and places in which the mass of men live 
under unnatural and 
effects of alcohol are used not merely as a protection against 
cold, but are sought for their own sake, so the spectacle of the 
coarse and brutal comes to be sought for the sake of the stimula- 


depressing conditions the stimulating 


ting effects of laughter, normally a protection against depressing 
mental influences; we have then the curious phenomenon of 
the crowd flocking to the circus and the pantomime (to havea 
good laugh, as they frequently say), where the staple source of 
laughter is the buffeting of the clowns, blows being apparently 
dealt which, if witnessed in real life, would make one-half the 
spectators feel sick and faint. We may note, too, how in the 
course of a football match a heavy fall or a violent collision be- 
tween the players calls forth a roar of laughter from the crowd 
and so adds to the attractions of the spectacle. 

“The consideration of the laughter caused by tickling also 
points away from the ‘pleasure-theory ’ and supports the theory 
here suggested. ‘There can be little doubt that the sensation of 
tickling is in itself distinctly unpleasant, both to the child and to 
the adult, even while the victim responds with loud laughter ; 
the enjoyment of the situation by the child seems to be analo- 
gous to its enjoyment in being mildly frightened or in any 
other vivid and lively experience. And Professor Sully himself 
tells us that ‘much, at least, of the later and more refined laugh- 
ter is analogous to the effect of tickling.’ ” 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF THE STATUS OF 
WOMAN. 


()* of the most interesting recent works on the woman 

question from its scientific standpoint, both physiological 
and sociological, is that of the late Prof. Charles Letourneau, 
the eminent French sociologist. This volume, which is entitled 
“The Condition of Woman in Different Races and Civilizations” 
(Paris, 1903), was Letourneau’s last work. His conclusions, 
which will not please everybody, are given in the following para- 
graphs from his book, which are translated from a quotation in 
the Revue Scientifigue (February 7). The author makes the 
point, at the outset, that differences between the sexes are of two 
kinds; necessary physiological and anatomical differences, and 
those that have grown up in the course of centuries by reason of 
differences of modes of life and training. He says: 

**I have been able to prove that, since the origin of human so- 
ciety, with the exception perhaps of the age of gold, feminine 
sexuality has not involved, essentially and of itself, the relative 
inferiority of females. We must even recognize that in the 
primitive human types the woman does not differ sensibly from 
her companion; that except for sexual differences properly so 
called, the type known to us as feminine exists especially among 
civilized peoples and must therefore result chiefly from the divi- 
sion of labor—the difference of occupations that complex societies 
have established between the two sexes. From the diversities 
of modes of life have come secondary sexual characteristics, 
some anatomical, others physiological and psychic, forming a 
special type, generally but not always hereditarily transmissible 
in the female line. In this way alone has been created what we 
call ‘ woman.’ 

“This feminine type has often been described, studied, and 
analyzed, being often regarded as inferior to the masculine type 
and sometimes exalted above the latter. . . . Without entering 
into detail regarding facts alleged on one side or on the other, 
we may sum them up by saying that from the morphologic point 
of view woman is nearer to the child than her male companion. 
The conclusion is purely anatomical; it would in no wise justify 
oppression of and contempt for woman, even if it held also for 
the physiological and psychological sides. In fact, woman has 
always served as an indispensable link between man and child. 

. . . But woman is not and should not be alwaysand only nurse 
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and teacher. What is her psychic value, in herself, compared 
to that of man, outside of all sexual considerations?” 

This question M. Letourneau answers practically as follows: 
Woman is generally inferior to man in strength, precision, and 
swiftness of movement. She is generally more given to reflex 
or impulsive action, She is more apt than man to form intuitive 
judgments, often exact, but instinctive and almost independent 
of reasoning power—a faculty referred by some authorities to 
the subhuman age, and thought to have originated in the need 
of protecting her offspring. She is more emotional than man, 
and is often less impressed by argument than the manner or 
voice of the speaker. ‘This mental difference is noticeable also 
in the applications of intellect. The great creative artists have 
all been men. In literature, woman lacks originality. Neither 
in the arts nor in the sciences has a woman yet reached the very 
first rank. On the other hand, the tendency to crime is four or 
five times less developed in woman than in man, according to 
Quetelet, and her influence, not only on her offspring, but on her 


husband, is potent for good or ill. The author goes on to say: 


“No serious and lasting social progress is possible if woman 
does not aid it and benefit by it. Thistruth, which is in appear- 
ance axiomatic, has nevertheless been neglected for a long time 
and is yet frankly admitted only by an intelligent minority. How 
shallthisresult be reached? The first reform, and it isin course 
of execution, though yet timidly, is to put the two sexes as much 
as possible on a footing of equality, in education, in marriage, in 
the family, and in society. The words ‘feminine’ and ‘mascu- 
line’ are labels that may cover very different articles. Many 
men are inferior to the average type of woman; many women 
exceed the mean measure of their sex. All aptitudes should be 
free to develop without constraint; equilibrium will come of 
itself. But if either one of the sexes may of right claim certain 
privileges and immunities, it is surely the so-called feeble sex, 
on which nature has imposed the heavy burden of reproducing 
the species, and of nursing and rearing the young. A future 
civilization, more human and less warlike than ours, may per- 
haps lighten this burden; but it will always be heavy, and in 
the future as in the past it will create for woman disadvantage- 
ous conditions of individual competition, as well for manual 
labor as for mental work. In fact, almost always women who 
have been distinguished in art or letters have had few or no 
children, 

‘In our social organization, such as it is, with its imperfec- 
tions and its vices, it is already possible to better notably the lot 
of woman; but the more or less rapid evolution that is upon us 
can not affect one of the sexes alone ; that woman’s position may 
become worthy and just, that of man must be modified in the 
same direction; it is necessary that a gradual but profound 
reform should change all our institutions for the better—mar 
riage, the family, the régime of property and of labor, the body 
politic. If the forward movement does not cease we may believe 
that, ina more healthy, juster, better ordered social state, the 
social, mental, and even physical differences between the two 
sexes will be lessened. ‘Then there will be no more women who 
are merely ‘playthings,’ and also fewer men who are brutal to 
the point of bestiality ; neither man nor woman will lose by this, 
and certainly society will gain much.”"—7rans/ation made for 
Tue LITERARY DiGEsT. 


A Natural Armchair.—The armchair represented in the 
accompanying illustration may be said to have partly grown out 
of the ground, altho its shape was furnished by twisting and 
turning a vine out of which most of its framework was formed. 
Says The Scientific American (March 14), from which both pic- 
ture and description are taken : 


“It was brought to the United States by a sea-captain who saw 
it in a Korean city. The chair is studded or ornamented with 
seeds of the gingko-tree of various sizes, which have actually 
grown to the fiber of the vine. A Korean gardener, familiar 
with the adhesiveness of the seed, took a native vine, noted for 
its toughness, and rudely made it into the form of a chair, hold- 
ing it in place with branches of small trees. ‘The seeds fresli 
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from the tree were bound to the vine until they had firmly fas- 
tened themselves to it, the vine being allowed to grow in the 
mean time. After the seeds and boughs had become attached, 
the vine was cut from the roots, and this natural chair exposed 
to the sunlight until the sap had dried from the fiber and all of 


























AN ARMCHAIR FORMED BY NATURAL GROW'Li, 


Courtesy cf 7he Sctentific American. 


the material had hardened into a substance as solid as oak. it 
was then polished until its surface glistened like mahogany. 
Altho but three feet four inchesin height and twenty-five inches 
in width, the weight of this curiosity is over a hundred pounds, 
on account of the hardness of the material of which it is com- 
posed. The armchair may well be regarded as a striking exam- 
ple of the gardening skill of the Far East.” 


HOW “MINERAL WOOL” IS MADE. 


N account of the manufacture and use of the so-called “ min- 
eral wool” is sent to Zhe American Machinist by a con- 
tributor. According to this writer, the wool can no longer be 
made from the slag as it comes from an iron furnace, simply by 
blowing steam through it, as used to be done twenty years ago. 
Of late so many improvements have been introduced in the 
extraction of iron from the ore that the slag has lost its former 
value in this respect, and the wool is now made from the slag of 


former years with far better results. To quote from the account: 


‘The slag is brought to the works where it is broken inte 
lumps of from four to eight pounds. It is then elevated to a 
platform by an endless belt with suitable buckets, and from 
there fed into the top of a cupola with about 12 per cent. of lime- 
stone and 8 percent. of sandstone. The limestone is added to 
give the wool its white color, and the sandstone helps to make it 
light and fluffy, as the slag by itself is glassy and rather heavy. 
It takes about two tons of coal and over a ton of coke as fuel to 
every ten tons of the rock mixture. 

“A layer of wood is followed by a layer of coal and coke, then 
a layer of the rock mixture. More coal and another layer of 
rock having been placed in the cupola, the fire is started, and an 
air-blast with a pressure of from 3 to § pounds per inch is forced 
through this mass, soon heating and fusing it. When it is in 
this state a small opening is made at the base of the cupola, and 
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a stream of the fluid mass as thick as the stem of a clay pipe is 
allowed to run out. A steam-pipe with steam at go pounds has 
a suitable opening about a foot below the base of the cupola and 
a few inches from the stream of melted rock. A valve being 
opened, steam rushes out of the pipe with great velocity, encoun- 
ters the stream of glowing liquid, and carries it along with it in 
arush. ‘The steam-jet and the flow of the rock are adjusted with 
such nicety by the attendant that none of the liquid drops to the 
ground, but all is caught up by the steam and whirled into the 
blowing-chamber, where it falls by its own gravity. The blow- 
ing-chambers are oblong rooms 20 to 30 feet wide, twice as long 
and about 20 feet high, and such is the force of the jet of steam 
that the finer wool is blown to the extreme end of the room, the 
heavier and coarser settling down nearer the entrance. Having 
thus been automatically graded, it is packed in bags for domes- 
tic use or pressed into bales for export. ‘The bags weigh from 
35 to §5 pounds, according to quality, and the bales weigh from 
150 to 180 pounds. When running with a double shift working 
from 18 to 20 hours the capacity of the works is about 10 tons per 
day. 

“The uses of mineral wool are so many that the supply is 
hardly ever equal tothe demand. It is used for packing around 
Doilers, furnaces, and pipes to retain heat, and in other places 
to keep the frost out. It is used in buildings between the walls 
and in the ceilings to deaden the sound and also to retain heat. 
During the recent coal scarcity it was put to a new use, a wire 
cage being packed with the mineral wool, which was then im- 
pregnated with kerosene and used as fuel in heaters or stoves, 
and as it is incombustible it would last indefinitely.” 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION. 


NEW and important light has been thrown on the processes 

of digestion by the experimental work of Dr. Pawlow and 
his pupils, for which he was awarded the Nobel prize in 1gor. 
He has thrown especially interesting light on the connection be- 
tween appetite and digestion. Says an editorial writer in 7%e 
Hospital: 


“His investigations go to prove that it is not the latent need 
of the organism for food that is the immediate cause of appetite. 
Real appetite sets in with eating. It is in part due to an appre- 
ciation of the taste of food. ...... 

“In animals the craving for food is, when awakened, an im- 
pulse to seek it. In man it gives the appetite, sometimes latent, 
necessary for the enjoyment of the more solid portions of the 
meal. Further it has been proved by Pawlow that appetite thus 
aroused is the strongest exciter of the several gastric glands; for 
even in starving animals food introduced direct into the stom- 
ach, without attracting the animal’s attention, or awakening the 
desire for food by sight or smell, totally fails to stimulate the 
gastric glands or to provoke any secretion of the digestive juices. 
From this fact the immense importance of the ‘appetite’ diges- 
tive secretion is apparent. It has been called the ‘igniting 
juice’ by Pawlow, for without it the food remains in the stom- 
ach for a considerable period entirely unaltered. It may be 
more than an hour before any gastric secretion takes place, and 
then only when the food contains some chemical constituent that 
acts directly as an exciter of gastric secretion. This explains 
why food eaten without appetite is a cause of gastric disturb- 
ances. 

“Food should therefore be eaten with interest and enjoyment. 
The busy man must put aside his cares and troubles when he 
comes to his meals. The formalities of a set meal, and the ritual 
observed in the partaking of the various courses of a dinner, 
have their importance as appealing to the psychological factor in 
the secretion of the digestive juices, 

“Extra inducements to the proper working of the digestive 
glands are the stimuli derived from the organs of taste. They 
play a like part in starting the initial flow of the gastric and 
pancreatic secretions, 

“Bitters, and particularly alkaline bitters, have been held to 
promote digestion, but want of any physiological proof of their 
potency has led to an unwarranted neglect of their use asa 
therapeutic measure. Pawlow claims that they stimulate the 
digestion by the unconscious comparison of their disagreeable 
taste with the more pleasant taste of food; that they act by 
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awakening the appetite for food. He, therefore, regards them 
as usetul adjuncts in securing a proper flow of the initial or 
‘igniting’ digestive juice.” 

Habits and tastes, we are told by Dr. Pawlow, must also be 
considered in prescribing a diet; otherwise digestive disorders 
can not be properly treated. In children particularly habits and 
tastes as regards food require careful education, otherwise a 
proper variation in diet is difficult to attain. The writer goes 
on to say: 


‘A restriction of the amount of food taken at any one meal is 
important as awakening a further appetite, and hence a more 
copious flow of digestive juices. Pawlow shows that food given 
in small portions, at frequent intervals, is more potent in pro- 
moting secretory activity in the digestive glands, than when the 
same amount of food is given in one meal. Here is an explana- 
tion of the clinical value of small quantities of nourishment fre- 
quently repeated, compared with the same quantity of food given 
in larger amounts at longer intervals of time. 

“The development of appetite or zest for food enters largely 
into the sequence of foods chosen for the chief meal of the day. 
Experimental evidence shows that this sequence, first observed 
as an empirical custom, has a definite physiological basis of fact, 
and is, indeed, a rational procedure, 

“The meal is begun with foods designed more to promote 
appetite than afford nutrition. ‘The soups that follow act directly 
upon the secreting mechanism of the gastric glands. Pawlow 
finds that among the chief chemical excitants of gastric secretion 
are the extractives of meat, and it is these extractives that form 
the principal constituents of bouillon, ‘They carry on the stimu- 
lation of the gastric glands initiated by the psychological stimuli 
of appetite and taste.” 

Acid wines are also approved by Pawlow, altho the total 
abstainer may note that it is the acid he commends, not the 
alcohol, The former, he says, provides a part of the acid neces- 
sary for the activity of the gastric ferment. The acid also plays 
another important part. Says the author: 


“ Pawlow finds that its action upon the mucous membrane of 
the duodenum is a direct excitant of pancreatic secretion. Bay- 
liss and Starling have recently shown that this is due to the acid 
acting on a chemical compound present in the cells of the duo- 
denal mucous membrane. ‘The acid sets free this compound, 
which then circulates in the blood until the pancreas is reached. 
Arrived at the pancreas this compound, termed by them ‘secre- 
tion,’ is a direct chemical excitant of pancreatic secretion. Any 
acid, and more particularly the hydrochloric acid of gastric juice, 
is thus a direct and immediate cause of pancreatic activity. 
Gastric digestion is the proper precursor of pancreatic digestion.” 


/ SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


MUCH has been said in the public press recently of the acousticon, an in- 
strument for enabling the deaf to hear. The results obtained from it are 
said to be wonderful, but no satisfactory description of its method of 
working has yet appeared. It is said to operate by intensifying and con- 
centrating sounds and to include an electrical battery, a transmitter re- 
sembling that of a telephone, anda capsule containing a gas “whose com- 
position is known only to the inventor.” Under these circumstances, the 
public has no resource but to trust the papers and wait for further devel- 
opments. 


“IT is a remarkable fact,” says 7he Lancet, “that water may be made to 
assume apparently the solid form by adding 1 per cent. only of gelatin to it. 
The more or less stiff jellies used as table delicacies contain probably over 
95 per cent. of water. The jellyfish similarly contains only a small per- 
centage of solid matter. This remarkable property of gelatin of render- 
ing water, so to speak, solid has been a problem to physicists. It is gen- 
erally maintained, however, that after all the water ina jelly is in a fiuid 
condition and that therefore it retains its properties unchanged. Accord- 
ing to this view the solid condition of a jelly is a property of the gelatin 
itself. At any rate, it has been established that a jelly behaves under cer- 
tain physical experiments very little differently from water. Thus jelly 
offers little more resistance to the passage of diffusing substances than 
does pure water. Thecondition of water in a jelly, therefore, resembles its 
state when absorbed by a highly porous substance such as pumice-stone or 
sponge. In other words, the gelatin on setting forms a sort of fine spongy 
network in which the liquid water is held captive by capillary forces. 
Gelatin is, in short,a very capacious carrier of water, and it is not unrea- 
sonable to suggest that in those cases in which the conveyance of some 
liquids is found to be inconvenient the use of gelatin might afford an easy 
way out of the difficulty. Thus, by dissolving a very little gelatin in milk 
the milk could be carried in solid blocks. Moreover, the milk would gain 
rather than lose nutrient value by the process.” 
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THE BAPTISTS AND ST. PATRICK. 
A CONTROVERSY not without amusing features has been 
started by the claim of the Rev. Addison Moore, a New 
Jersey Baptist minister, that St. Patrick was a Baptist. Mr. 
Moore arranged a service on St. Patrick’s Day in honor of Ire- 
land's patron saint, and he is reported by the New York Hera/d 
as saying: 


“St. Patrick was not an Irishman. He may have been a 
Frenchman, but was most likely a Scotchman, born in Scotland 
about 390 A.D. When six years old he was captured by Irish 
pirates and carried, with many others, to Ireland, where he be- 
came a Christian when sixteen years old. Soon afterward he 
escaped from slavery and returned to Britain, but was moved by 
the Spirit of God to go as a missionary back again to Ireland. 

“The story of his work seems more like the description of the 
toils and tasks of a Baptist missionary than a Roman bishop. 
He certainly was ignorant of the doctrine of the celibacy of the 
clergy, for he declares in his ‘Confessions’ that his father and 
grandfather were priests. 

“His creed proclaims an orthodox faith similar to that of the 
evangelical churches of to-day. His chief theme is Christ's 
blood shed for sinners and God’s love for mankind. He makes 
no mention of Pope or Virgin Mary, and never seems to have 
heard of the mass. Such topics as purgatory, transubstantia- 
tion, or prayers for the dead find no place in his preaching or 
his writing. When the ecclesiastical records of his time are 
searched, they reveal no mention of his name by any Roman 
historian. ‘There is no reference to him or to his mission by the 
Venerable Bede, by Aquinas or by Baronius. ‘The bishop of 
Rome knew nothing about him. Clearly he had no connection 
with the Roman Church. 

“In addition, it may be said that in the fourth century and the 
fifth the bishop of Rome had no jurisdiction in Britain or in Ire- 
land, and that St. Patrick in his mission followed none of the dis- 
tinctive teachings of the Roman Church. 

“He loved his Bible devotedly, and preached its truths faith- 
fully, exactly as a missionary of any of the modern evangelical 
churches. There is even evidence that he baptized his converts 
by immersion. Many parts of Britain not reached by the 
Romans were conquered for Christ by ardent Christians of the 
early church in the first and second centuries. 

“It is a matter of history that Christian churches existed in 
West and South Britain in the fourth century. From them St. 
Patrick learned of Christ, became his disciple, and then his 
apostle to Ireland, in the same manner that St. Paul became the 
apostle to the Gentiles. Rome has appropriated him and Ireland 
considers him as patron saint. But he really belonged to the 
church universal, and his life should be studied as furnishing one 
of the most inspiring chapters in the history of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth.” 

A writer in the Chicago Standard (Baptist) takes a similar 
view. ‘The fact is,” he says, “that St. Patrick was neither 
Catholic nor Protestant. He lived at a time when all Christian 
men were Baptists. The Catholic Church had not then crystal- 
lized into the mighty empire it afterward became, and As all the 
Protestant churches were offshoots—protesting against the as- 
sumption of the Catholic Church—Patrick antedated them all.” 

The New York Catholic News devotes a lengthy editorial to 
Mr. Moore's “ridiculous claim.” It says, in part: 

“Our Baptist friend should know, if he is anything of a scholar, 
that St. Patrick’s ‘Confession’ is a work in which much is left 
unsaid. But there is conclusive evidence that Patrick was a 
Catholic and nothingelse. Mr. Moore told his congregation that 
the saint ‘loved his Bible devotedly and preached its truths faith- 
fully.’ We wonder if any of them, stopping to think, asked 
themselves where Patrick got the Bible when he was preaching 
early inthe fifthcentury. From the Catholic Church, of course.” 

The New York Freeman's Journal (Rom, Cath.) comments 
in facetious vein: 


“It gives pleasure to the real old simon pure patricians to find 
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their patron saint growing in respectability and popular esteem. 
They knew he deserved it all the time, but that knowledge does 
not diminish their pleasure and surprise at seeing his merits.so 
eloquently recognized. 

“But there is a dead fly in their cup of joy. It is that the 
preachers, like some others whose bump vf acquisitiveness, ab- 
normally developed, makes them want te appropriate every good 
thing in sight, want to appropriate St. Patrick and make a Bap- 
tist preacher of him. The immortal green Patricians do not take 
kindly to this kidnaping business, and if they can not get out 
an injunction they can at least enjoy the privilege of a protest. 
They can not understand how a Baptist preacher could make 
faithful and devout Catholics of a pagan people. And nobody 
else can. Nor can they understand how the Catholic Church 
could canonize a Baptist preacher. ‘There is a sad lack of con- 
catenation accordingly.” 


The Boston 7ranscrift is of the opinion that St. Patrick's 
service to the world was “purely public and undenominational.” 


It sees no reason why “all branches of the church might not 
revere the great religious teacher of Erin’s Isle, even tho he has 
been exclusively appropriated by canonization in the Romish 


sanctuary for centuries.” 





THE RELIGIOUS PRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


hee NEW WORLD, a Roman Catholic paper published in 

Chicago, furnishes some interesting information in regard 
to the religious press of this country. The tables given, we are 
informed, have been “compiled with the greatest care, and are 
very closely, if not absolutely, correct.” The resources of the 
Library of Congress and other avenues of information have been 
freely drawn upon to obtain the greatest accuracy possible. 

The following table shows the number of American religious 
papers, with their aggregate circulation: 


No. Papers. Circulation. 


SRS 34 ic in re AS ne cadecditwasinda baci emmainaiaden + +250 875,400 
INES 6S. 650ndi ccbbetnaesscssendosdebesnwaskapsenaeen 113 753,200 
Baptists eed 00b60440k a bS 000066 06500 2050503560000 000 bands bee 142 465, 300 
I Sais koiewkas ove ueebe- egye>>emnee) nabs 46 415,100 
UL ci Genta sc clgabuauees sso eesegudarerebcerendnsemaiew’ 45 238,g00 
IE ic CLA G5i cn cadevessacee packesanaearas Jak, 142,700 
EE SIU an ccagcctdsovaccsddl ss euaehecets ‘304 127,200 
SONNEI NR Sn 555s 00ucsbrcacers¥ilide cheeecebinases 19 112,800 
EE LOE OE A REE CE ee, OSE Fe 44 105,550 
a ie aay sake iaaines wna ce se aki eo 15 41,180 
PC sc edeadn<wsmekess bboeb ocean SP Pad Sah . 128 244,200 

I n0n.ctd shi ddneneerndetcednostneupieaenas 878 3,521,530 


A second table gives the ratio of church-members to a paper, 
and the average circulation of the papers of the ten leading 
denominations: 


Ratiotoa Average 
Paper Circulation, 
Jewish 00000 0s 06600000500 0000 00064 SOc COOOL OHEOEE OS 3,100 5,200 
a 5 bbs 6sa senatasee bee atdes Pr ae ee 5,800 2,700 
ids nc daliodénersevsncenencadentaneasnoad 13,100 2,600 
I. 43 c:0e06steagns*eedesntenene pabntetieennies . 31,00 3,2C0 
Ce EBONERIG S555 cc cccccsecsccess svanngbaune aa 32,000 5,600 
PESTS FOTIA Ss cect ecccccies esdie tc pticw dee cenuduesocoee 9,700 
BGS 6 nkin ncbndsspededsrcaadedicnbetandesvsbavobs 36,000 5,200 
CR a aconhane cede ensncteeme bad reeaesmane er 3,500 
Ps Svbaeeseue 66bsssrdesssnnnwos a RR RAY 52,000 700 
SE st ckrcrssns wtbsnee APY er Perera 53,100 6,600 


The New Wor/d comments: 


“It will be noted that the Methodists and Baptists, who to- 
gether have 10,500,000 communicants, which is slightly less than 
the Catholic population, show a larger circulation for their 
papers by 338,000. In explanation it may be stated that in the 
compilation the Sunday-school lesson papers of the two denomi- 
nations were included in the circulation, altho these publications 
do not come properly into the category of newspapers. After 
excluding these the circulation would be about the same as that 
of the Catholic papers, A curious feature is the great number of 
papers which the smaller denominations support. ‘Those under 
the head ‘ All others,’ with a membership of only 1,400,000, have 
128 papers, which is one paper to every 10,000 mem bers.” 
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A RELIGION OF STRANGULATION. 
MONG the many strange religions of India there is one 
spectacular sect whose murderous practises are but dimly 
known even to those who are particularly interested in Hindu 
religions and Hindu literature. ‘This 1s the famous sect of the 
“Thugs,” who worship the wife of Siva in her manifestation as 
Kali. Kali is represented as a black and terrible goddess _hold- 
ing weapons in her ten hands, her face dripping with blood, and 
hung around with human skulls. In the Indian Government re- 
ports, the details of the practises of the followers of Kali can be 
found. It is to this source that M. Jean Finot owes the informa- 
tion which he gives usin an article on" The Religion of Murder” 
in La Revue (Paris). He says: 

“A librarian of the British Museum showed me a few years 
ago one of the most curious maps that has ever been made for 
the use of mankind. This is the famous map of Captain Paton, 
who in 1890 conceived the idea of offering to his Government an 
exact description of the places where the Thugs had strangled 
and buried their victims. This map was prepared from the de- 
tailed information supplied by some twenty chiefs of this relig- 
ious sect, and located all the tombs in the province of Oude, 
where ‘Thugism’ counted the greatest number of the faithful. 
Nearly 5,200 murders had been committed by some forty men, 
all very much esteemed and enjoying the respect of the com- 
munities in which they lived. Heading the list was the vener- 
able Bulram, who claimed 931 assassinations as the fruits of his 
religious activity, covering a period of forty years in the prov- 
ince of Oude. The second in order of merit was a certain 
Ramson, who for his part had strangled 608 persons, Fussy 
Khan, it seems, had strangled 508 individuals, but he had prac- 
tised ‘Thugism’ for only thirty years. He had the record of 25 
murders a year. Tambux the Black showed for his account 
340 murders; Alayer, 377; Muckdoomee, 264. In running 
through this ghastly list one descends from these heights to the 
more modest figures of 20, 10, oreven 5 miserable yearly assassi- 
nations, executed in honor of the goddess Kali.” 


At one time there seems to have been a perfect epidemic of 
murder. ‘Thousands of Hindus, rich and poor, young and old, 
disappeared, and their territied families dared not make com- 
plaint. M. Finot continues: 


“The English statisticians go so far as to assert that 30,000 to 
50,000 lives yearly were sacrificed on the altar of this terrible 
goddess, who, wishing to counteract the principle of life which 
was overpeopling the earth, preached the destruction and sup- 
pression of mankind. Exasperated by the crimes which were 
being committed around him, Captain Sleeman decided, in spite 
of the resistance of the chiefs of the East India Company, to 
make war against the religion of strangulation. His alarming 
reports aroused the Government in England, and it was even 
thought necessary in 1830 to create a special head of a depart- 
ment, ‘The General Superintendent of Operations against 
Thugee,’ to conduct a crusade against this sect. Captain Slee- 
man, who was appointed to this strange office, consecrated to it 
all his courage and, indeed, almost his whole life. A struggle 
covering a period of twenty years ensued, the details of which 
would cause the most dramatic stories of Conan Doyle to seem 
tame. In the works, written on the information furnished by 
Captain Sleeman and especially on his numerous reports ad- 
dressed to the Thagi and Dakaiti departments, are to be found 
the most thrilling stories of the methods employed by the Thugs 
to decoy and despatch their victims.” 


M. Finot gives the following account of the origin of this 
“religion of strangulation ”: 


“European travelers in India in the seventeenth century pre- 
tend to have encountered it, but its true origin is lost in the 
shades of the past. It is probable that during the Mohammedan 
invasion all sorts of crimes were perpetrated under the cloak of 
religion. In time the sect grew. Sometimes fascinated by its 
exploits, again attracted by its fanaticism, the most peaceful of 
Hindus would join the Thug chiefs as passive supporters, and 
contribute large sums of money to the common treasure. 

“During Sleeman’s time, the number of Thugs arrested and 
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executed amounted to 2,000 annually. In later years the num- 
ber became greatly diminished, but since 1895 there has been an 
increase. Inthat year the number of Thugs condemned to death 
for murder was but 3; in 1896 there were ro executions, and in 
1897 25. However, travelers in the provinces of Rajputana 
and Hyderabad give much higher figures. The practise of the 
Thugs is to follow the adage that dead men tell no tales, and 
they kill all the companions of the chosen victim. Consequently 
the identification of the criminals is difficult, and the dexterity 
with which they get rid of the corpses completely baffles the 
English authorities. Then, again, the families of the victims 
are terrorized and generally do not make complaints. And so 
the murders continue under the eye of people either indifferent 
or terror-stricken. 

“One curious fact must be noted: The Thugs never kill 
women. ‘They only make one exception to this rule, and that is 
when a woman is with a man whom they have marked for death. 
For fear that she should denounce the murderer it is then per- 
missible to include her among those dedicated to Kali. In spite 
of all these facts, the Thugs themselves admit that murder is 
not always a virtuous act, but that there are also punishable 
murders, murders which may be considered as reprehensible 
and criminal,"—Zranslation made for THE LYYERARY Dicest. 


THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

MULTITUDE of varying opinions have been expressed 
in regard to Abraham Lincoln’s religion. A certain Rev. 
Dr. Smith asserted many years ago that he once converted him ; 
Lincoln’s two law partners, Stuart end Herndon, ridiculed this 
statement. One Bateman declares that Lincoln once said 
“Christ was God”; a personal friend of Lincoln affirms that he 
denied the very existence of God. Noah Brooks says that ‘any 
suggestion of Lincoln’s skepticism is a monstrous fiction—a 
shocking perversion”; Mrs. Lincoln declares that Mr. Lincoln 


had “no faith and no hope in the usual acceptance of those 


words.” In view of these conflicting statements, it may well be 
asked: What, then, did Lincoln believe? Mr. R. C. Roper, a 
writer in Zhe Ofen Court (Chicago), endeavors to give a satis- 
factory answer to this question. He says: 

“When a boy—his biographers all agree—Lincoln was practi- 
cally without faith or piety. It is stated that his closest friends 
at New Salem were freethinkers, and he accepted Volney, Paine, 
and Voltaire as his text-books in the frequent religious discus- 
sions in which he engaged. Lincoln was then at that age in 
young manhood when reason is apt to run rampant; when the 
boy spirit will not tolerate persecution without at least making 
a bold fight in self-defense. 

‘*Lamon in his ‘Life’ states that Lincoln when a boy had a 
very poor opinion of the ‘article "—religion ; that, ‘when he went 
to church at all, he went to mock and came away to mimic’ 
(p. 487). 

“Considering the narrowness of church-life it is not strange 
that Lincoln, urged on and encouraged by his atheist associates, 
became so imbued with the spirit of antagonism that he too be- 
came unreasonable when he thought he was reasonable, illiberal 
when he thought he was liberal, intolerant and scoffing to the 
sacred beliefs of others. We must excuse the boy and blame 
the environment for the extreme to which Lincoln was actually 
forced in self-defense. 

“It is interesting to know that Lincoln went so far as to write 
a book on the Bible. Mr. Herndon, in his biography, tells us 
that the purpose of this book was to demonstrate, first, that the 
Bible was not God’s revelation, and, second, that Jesus was not 
the Son of God. ‘The pamphlet was similar, in its treatment, 
to Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.’ One day while Lincoln and his 
usual friends were discussing its merits around the old wood 
stove, one Hull, who was just then more anxious to protect the 
future of the young Lincoln than Lincoln was himself, seized the 
manuscript and threw it into the stove. It had been Lincoln's 
intention to publish and circulate this pamphlet, which, fortu- 
nately, thus went up in a cloud of smoke. 

“Thomas Paine wrote the ‘Ageof Reason,’ and the managers 
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of the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia refused to allow his 
bust to be placed among the heroes and patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. Abraham Lincoln wrote a similar book, and fate decreed 
that it should be destroyed and he should live in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 


As Lincoln grew older, there seems to be no doubt that he out- 
grew these ultra-radical opinions. He came to believe firmly 
and implicitly in God—in a direct Providence, if not, indeed, in 
a prayer-hearing God. It is a matter of history that, as Presi- 
dent, he “not only asked for prayers from the people, but that he 
himself believed in and used prayer many times when the bur- 
dens of the nation were pressing hardest upon him.” We quote 
further : 

“As to his beliefs concerning other points in the Christian 
faith, there is not as convincing authority. The best authority is 
his own words, and while there is 
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forms and ceremonies ; too sympathetic to affiliate himself with 
any church less inclusive than the brotherhood of all men,” 


THE LATE DEAN FARRAR. 


P ggercnzag regret is manifested in this country over the death 

of Dr. Frederick William Farrar, the dean of Canterbury, 
which took place in London on March 23. “The death of many 
an archbishop,” observes 7he /ndependent, “is a smaller loss to 
the Christian world than that of the versatile and progressive 
Dean Farrar. He was the friend and advocate of every reform, 
a brilliant preacher, a lively controversialist, the ardent defender 
of the ‘eternal hope’ against the doctrine of eternal sin and 
suffering, and the author of many books, of which his ‘ Life of 
Christ’ and ‘Life and Works of St. Paul’ are among the best 





known, if we except his stories of 





oomsiderable in his writings to in- 
dicate a strong faith in God and 
prayer, there is very little to in- 
dicate his beliefs regarding Christ, 
the Bible, etc. But the very ab- 
sence of anything on these points 
is good evidence that he did not 
hold the views which some have 
attributed to him. 

“Lincoln accepted the practical 
teaching of the Buble, especially 
the New Testament, and was fond 
of the Sermon on the Mount. The 
best authorities seem to hold that 
Lincoln never substantially 
changed his earlier views regarding 
the inspiration of the Bible and the 
divinity of Christ, altho there are 
some who claim he changed in later 
years.” 

Mr. Roper sums up Lincoln’s 
mature religious beliefs in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“He was a firm believer in the 
‘great aud good and merciful ’ God, 
but not in a revengeful and cruel 
God who would consign men to an 
eternal hell when nothing good to 
hose who suffered couid possibly 
come from such punishment. He 
believed in and used prayer as a 
means to bring himself in closer 





relations with Right in everything. 





’ 


public-school life, such as ‘Eric 
and ‘St. Winfred’s,’ which are the 
delight of boys.” The New York 
Churchman gives the following 
brief xésumé of Dean Farrar's 


Career : 


“He was graduated with distinc- 
tion from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and won the chancellor's 
medal for English poetry. He was 
made deacon in 1854, priest in 1857. 
For sixteen years he was assistant- 
master at Harrow, and from 1871 
to 1876 headmaster at Marlborough. 
He was made canon of Westminster 
in 1876 and archdeacon in 1883; was 
appointed chaplain to the Queen 
and for five years, 1890 to 1895, was 
chaplain to the speaker of the 
House of Commons. He was then 
appointed dean of Canterbury. He 
received distinguished honors from 
both the great universities; was 
Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge and 
Bampton lecturer at Oxford. His 
name was long a household word 
in both continents for many very 
popular books, ... in which he 
made himself an eloquent expo- 
nent of the liberal views of the 
a Broad-Church school, and took for 
a time an active part in ecclesiasti- 








cal controversy. In 1885 he visited 





He did not believe that it is best 
or safe to rely upon death-bed re- 4, oe 
pentance, but that every act will 


surely reward itself with good or evil. ‘He believed in universal 
inspiration and miracles under law,’ and that all things, both 
matter and mind, are governed by law. He believed that all 
creation is an evolution under law, not a special creation of the 
Supreme Being. He hoped for a joyous meeting in the world 
to come with many loved ones gone before. He believed that 
Christiafity consists in being, not in believing, in loving the 
‘Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 
He believed that the Bible is a book to be understood and appre- 
ciated as any other book, not merely to be accepted as a divine 
creation of infallibility. He believed in the man Christ, not in 
the God Christ. He believed that it is nobler to be man and 
grow to bea God than it is to be a God and descend to be a man. 

“He was once an admirer of Volney, Paine, and Voltaire; 
later of Theodore Parker, Emerson, and Channing. He was 
once a scoffer of religion; later, a supporter.” 

The writer affirms, finally, that Lincoln was “too great a man to 
belong to any sect whose creed would force a single soul outside 


its fold; too broad a man to confine his religious life within de- 


‘Nominational barriers ; too simple to enjoy the pomp and show of 


DEAN FARRAR, OF CANTERBURY. 


» has been called **the most popular of Anglican clergymen 


his country, having a son resident 
» in Philadelphia, and enjoyed here 

many strong friendships. Many of 
our countrymen will recall with pleasure the ‘American pew’ 
which he had set apart for them at St. Margaret's when he was 
rector there.” 


Dean Farrar, declares 7/e Outlook, was “a popularizer of the 
less dogmatic and traditional, the more vital and reasonable, 
conception of religion.” The Springfield Refud/ican says: 


“Dr. Farrar had the lot of being beloved; and his liberal 
theology had drawn to him the sympathetic regard of those who 
value life before dogma or ceremony, and yet must cling to cer- 
tain warm and tender aspects of supernatural religion. ‘Tothese 
the simplicity of Farrar’s faith, like that of Phillips Brooks, 
whom Farrar greatly admired and loved, has been as a harbor 
of comfort, even when they have sailed far out of hail. Men 
like these have a great service to render to restless minds that 
yet are not daring enough to launch out in search for the abso- 
lute truth, and want their refuge sure ‘in some near port or bay.’ 
To these Kingsley’s sermons at Eversley and Farrar’s ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ as well as his sermons and other gracious writings, have 
been of inestimable value. It is this quality of faith, and the 
unpretentious devoutness of his spirit, which have given Farrar 
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a certain place in the advance toward the faith which was in 
Jesus himself, no doubt already sufficiently indicated in what 
has been said; and which assuredly does not rest upon any high 
intellectual power or literary quality.” 


Mr. Herbert W. Horwill, an English clergyman now resident 
in this country, writes in the Boston 7ranscrip/: 


“It can scarcely be contested that, since Liddon’s death at any 
rate, Dean Farrar has been the most popular of Anglican clergy- 
men at home. He wasa preacher who appealed to all classes 
and all denominations, and his religious books had a circulation 
equally independent of ecclesiastical boundaries. In the days 
when he frequently preached at Westminster Abbey it was 
necessary to reach the building an hour beforehand in order to 
getaseat. If a Congregationalist deacon or a Methodist circuit 
steward from the country were visiting London, the one Angli- 
can preacher he would be sure to hear would be Farrar, and how- 
ever scantily Anglican theology might be represented in his 
library you would be certain to find the ‘ Life of Christ’ or the 
‘Life of St. Paul’ somewhere on his shelves. . . . He had no 
sympathy with such claims as those involved in the doctrine of 
the apostolic succession, and lived up to his principles by fre- 
quent association with non-conformists, much to the indignation 
of many of his clerical brethren. 

“In the sturdiness of his fight against drunkenness and other 
social evils he showed probably as great a courage as in his com- 
panionship of ecclesiastical and theological views that were 
considered heretical by the authorities of his church. Indeed, I 
am not sure that some of the sneers at his literary manner did 
not derive their real incentive from annoyance at the part he 
was playing in the overthrow of the vested interests which en- 
trench themselves behind the liquor traffic in England. 

“That a man of Farrar’s power—with the opportunity he pos- 
sessed for influencing some of the most prominent men in the 
kingdom—should be an open and determined foe of the vices 
which corrupt society meant a good deal, and it was worth some- 
thing if he could be discredited in the eyes of the public even by 
the proof that there were purple patches in his oratory and slips 
in his quotations from the Greek. But it was a high tribute to 
his character that such accusations as these were the staple of 
the charges brought against him. Whatever else may be said of 
him, this remains: alike through good report and ill he was an 
honest fighter on the side of causes which he held true and right- 
eous, and not many knightlier souls have ever entered into rest.” 





A BRAHMAN’S DEFENSE OF CASTE. 


RAHMEBANDHAV UPADHGAY is the formidable-look- 
ing name of a Brahman who is a convert to Roman Catholic 
ism and who presents credentials from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Calcutta. He is zealous for the conversion of all Hindus to his 
new faith, but he sees certain formidable difficulties in the way, 
and he writes to 7#e Jadb/et (London, Rom. Cath.) to point 
these out and to effect theirremoval. The difficulties are caused 
chiefly by the alleged misunderstanding on the part of Christians 
of Hindu philosophy and Hindu social organization. He speaks 
of “the baneful effect of English culture” upon the Hindu mind, 
and he thus describes the mode of thought which “has shaped 
more or less all Indian philosophies ” : 


“Hindu thought has reared up a magnificent theism which in 
its essential conclusions agrees wonderfully with the philosophy 
of St. Thomas. Vedanta, the greatest Hindu philosophy of 
theism, teaches that the relation of God to the world is an unreal 
superimposition. He communicates being, but the communica- 
tion does not affect in the least His integrity. He is communi- 
cative, causative, but not essentially so. Creativity does not 
belong to the internal economy of His being, for then He would 
be dependent on effects for His existence. Eliminate His 
causality or impose it, He neither deteriorates nor improves. 
God’s creatorhood is unreal, because it is, as it were, not for 
the purpose of His being and bliss; it is a superimposition, be- 
cause it can be added to or subtracted from the Absolute without 
bettering or injuring the concept of Being. This unreal super- 
imposition is called mdyd—a principle of illusion. By it God 
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manifests Himself to be the cause of the world without being 
essentially a Creator. J/dyd@ is less than being but’ more than 
nothing. It is not being, for then it would coalesce with the 
Divine Substance, making God a necessary creator. It can not 
also be absolutely false like a barren woman’s son, for it is the 
oceasion of effects. The world is, according to Hindu Theism, 
also unreal—not in the sense of Berkeley or Hume—but inas- 
much as it can be made to continue or be blotted out without 
causing any disturbance in the volume of being. The equation 
of thought to things is not deceitful, but the sum-total of effect 
is reduced to nothing when considered in essential relation to 
the Absolute, who is as He is, whether there be millions of 
worlds or none at all.” 


This teaching of Vedanta the writer thinks is in exact keeping 
with Roman Catholic philosophy, and the best way to teach 
theism in India, we are assured, will be through this Hindu 
mode of thought. Christianity, however, has antagonized not 
only this philosophy, but the social polity of India as well, and 
the underlying principles of the caste system are thus described : 


oar 


The regulating principle of the Aryan or Hindu society is the 
love of vocation for its own sake and not for its fruits. Hindu 
philosophers have always maintained that the desire for fruits 
or rewards accruing from work leads to darkness and bondage, 
while the control of such desire imparts a fitness for the right 
knowledge of God. There are eighteen social codes belonging 
to different periods of Hindu history, and they all lay downa 
higher motive for work than that of competition. 

“Hindu society was divided by ancient legislators into four 
communities: (1) priest and teacher, or Brahman; (2) ruler and 
soldier, or Kshatriya; (3) trader and farmer, or Vaisya; and 
(4) artisan and laborer, or Sudra. The central social law which 
governed these four classes was the following hereditary voca- 
tions. The reason of. conserving vocations by heredity was to 
create a sense of self-respect and to check the sordid desire for 
reward in the discharge of social functions. 

“In the palmy days of Hinduism every householder was ob- 
liged by the law of religion to retire from the world just when 
the time came for the enjoyment of his hard-earned worldly 
goods. At the age of fifty, when his children were reared up to 
self-help, he had to give up his property to them and betake 
himself to some retreat for the practise of penance and medita- 
tion. ‘The children were inspired with a holy zeal for continuing 
on the paternal vocation under all circumstances, however ad- 
verse, by the heroic example of the father, who had toiled the 
best part of his life only to renounce at his old age the reward 
of his labor, An Aryan youth was loth to forsake his hereditary 
vocation sanctified by the self-sacrificing toils of his ancestors. 
It was considered to be a most cowardly act to give up the 
ancestral calling for the bettering of one’s worldly position, 
The momentum of this principle of self-respect grew in force, as 
generations followed generations, to such a high pitch that thou- 
sands and thousands of Brahmans and Kshatriyas are to be found 
in India, even in these degenerate days, who would rather die 
than abandon their vocations. 

“Likewise, the mercantile and the artisan classes present a 
bold front, tho they nave suffered the most under the pressure of 
European competition. Of course, the legislators knew that the 
law of hereditary vocation could not be made absolute. A wide 
margin was allowed to men of genius and of pronounced pro- 
clivities, and also when the supply was greater than the demand 
or the struggle for existence became very keen. But a change 
of vocation under these circumstances did not lead to any 
change of class, unless the new calling was perpetuated in the 
family for a few generations and came to be reckoned as an ob- 
ject of honor. 

“The Hindu found that the high spiritual motive@for work 
was too intangible for the masses, and the motive of free compe- 
tition was considered detrimental to the elevation of the spirit. 
Consequently a loving respect for the work itself, hallowed with 
the self-sacrifice of generation after generation, was made the 
ruling motive in the pursuits of life. Self-respect is a noble 
principle in the nature of man. It is a fertile soil for the cultiva- 
tion of higher virtues. Therefore the Hindu attempted to bring 
the passion of greed and grab under the subjection of self- 
respect; so that human nature thus composed and united might 
become a docile receptacle of spirituality. The result of this 
system has been that, perhaps, no race living on the face of the 
earth is more religiously inclined than the Hindu. His philoso- 
phy, poetry, chivalry, culture, and civilization, all inculeate one 
idea, and that is how to be active and dutiful without being 
actuated by the motive of gain—not even the gain of paradise, 
which is considered lower than the bliss of the supreme knowl- 
edge of God.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE CZAR’S ATTACK ON DESPOTISM. 

. | Pcsken me the man who can cough up his words so the people 

can understand ’im,” said Mr. Dooley, an expression 
which, done into more courtly language, would indicate the tone 
of all, or nearly ail, European comment on the Czar’s recent 
proclamation of Russian reform. Something that may turn out 
to be religious toleration is promised, and there is a vague assur- 
ance that in an indefinite future the peasantry shall be granted 
liberty to go wherever they please. ‘The assistance of persons 
enjoying the public’s confidence,” which 
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perusal of some French newspapers that the Czar wrote his 
reform edict himself and asked M. de Witte what he thought of 
it. M. de Witte read it over and said it might do. Then the 
Czar showed it to M. de Plehve. That gentleman has opinions 
on the subject of reform and reformers incompatible with a tem- 
perate use of the Russian language. There ensued a series of 
discussions between M. de Witte and M. de Plehve which will, 
no doubt, figure in future memoirs of the Court of St. Peters- 

burg. The Zemps (Paris) observes: 
“This high functionary [M. de Plehve] belongs heart and soul 
to the party of authority, and he does not hesitate at times to put 
himself forward in opposition to the 





the Czar desires, is assumed to be a hint 


dangerous proposition of Finance Min- 





at local representative government, but 
the institution known as censorship of 
the press not having been reformed by 
the proclamation, St. Petersburg news- 
papers afford no clue on this or any 
other point. The Vzedomosti7, the lead- 
ing Liberal organ in Russia, says the 
reforms are a great step forward and 
reveal the influence of advanced ideas. 
Outside of Russia, and especially in 
England, the proclamation is deemed 
illusory. Says The Saturday Review 
(London) : 


“er 


The enthusiasm of the press on the 
manifesto of the Czar . has been al- 
most a repetition of the eulogies with 
which the proposal for the peace tri- 
bunal was welcomed. The rest of the 
philanthropic language is similar in 
both cases, and in both the pious opin- 
ion exceeds the concrete benefit. But 
there is more solidity in the last mani- 
festo and it marks a more real advance. 
It contains a double plea or command 
for greater religious tolerance and for 
a wider freedom to the dwellers in the 
villages. Religious tolerance is already 
a ‘fundamental law’ of the Russian 
empire; and the Czar announces his in- 
tention to ‘strengthen the undeviating 
observance’ ofthis principle. But inas- 
much as religious persecution has not 
been successfully handicapped by the 








ister de Witte, who is doubtless no ex- 
pert in liberalism, but whose practical 
mind, business sense, and speculative 
temperament can not dispense with a 
certain number of reforms and modern 
ideas most odious to the champions of 
pure conservatism. Without forcing 
matters so far as to speak of a secret 
conflict, it is certain that M. de Witte 
and M. de Plehve do not think alike on 
many points, and that this divergence 
of view has had its effects upon the in- 
quiry instituted into the causes of agri- 
cultural decline in the provinces, In- 
deed the subordinates of the Minister of 
the Interior, not satisfied with paralyz- 
ing the authority of the local provincial 
assemblies, have endeavored, at the or- 
ders of their chief, to circumscribe the 
individual authority of the local nobil- 
ity.” 


All this, we are assured, in direct 
defiance of M. de Witte, who retaliated 
by interfering with M. de Plehve’s plan 
for reorganizing the rural police. The 
Berlin Post comments on the medley 
of opinions that must bewilder the Czar 
in all his schemes. “So the Czar has 
not advanced any defined plan of re- 
forms. All he has done is to indicate 
the lines along which reforms should 
proceed.” The Pester Lloyd (Buda- 


pest) thinks there is no warrant in the 











fundamental law, the work of this de- 





manifesto for assuming that constitu- 





termination depends entirely on the 
unexplained methods by which the ob- 
servance is to be strengthened. The 
proposals for the improvement of vil- 
lage life are more definite. What re- 
mains of the old corvée, tho it has already been formally abol- 
ished, is to be made to disappear; the villager is to be given 
greater freedom to free himself from his community and the 
general revision of the laws affecting the different villages is to 
be entrusted to the Zemstvos, which correspond roughly to dis- 
trict councils. In these reforms there is nothing revolutionary 
and the value depends as before wholly on administration, Nor 
have the Liberal papers any excuse for finding even the germ 
of a parliamentary system. ‘The autocrat of all the Russias is 
not so foolish a reformer as that.” 

Something very important is going on behind the scenes in 
St. Petersburg, unless European press opinion is much at fault. 
Nicholas II. is admitted to be a high-minded young man witha 
passion for reforming the world. But he has to overcome much 
opposition, especially that of M. de Plehve, Russian Minister 
of the Interior, who thinks highly of despotism. Freedom, how- 
ever, has a friend at court in the shape of M. de Witte, who, 
like our own Chauncey M. Depew, is a railroad man with a ten- 


dency to submit to newspaper interviews. We infer from a 


M. DE WITTE, 


The Russian Minister of Finance, who is a friend : 
of reform, verdict of the Austrian and German 


tional or semi-constitutional govern- 


ment is contemplated. The general 


press is that the Russian Government 
felt compelled to meet the popular demand for some kind of 
reform, especially reform in the interest of the peasantry. But 
the Government was in doubt as to the shape the reforms 
should assume, and in the contest that ensued the Conservatives 
carried the day.—7rans/ations made for Tue LiTerary Dicest. 


PEACE IN URUGUAY. 
gata JOSE BATLLE Y ORDONEZ has been chosen 


President of the republic of Uruguay and has peaceably 
assumed the functions of that exalted office. One of the first 
acts of the new administration was to come to terms with the 
revolutionists and at last accounts peace prevailed throughout 
the length and breadth of the republic. President Batlle y 
Ordofiez is forty-five, was once a lawyer and later became a 
journalist. He belongs to the Liberal or Colorado party. He is 
like John Quincy Adams in that his father before him was a 
President, and he resembles Theodore Roosevelt to the extent 
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of having formerly been Vice-President. The ///a (Moutevideo) 
congratulates the country on the accession of a great statesman 
who is determined to guide Uruguay in the paths of peace. The 
Nacional (Montevideo) looks forward to a sound and able ad- 
ministration, but the S/g/o (Montevideo) thinks the new Presi- 
dent is a second-rate man. The Aazon (Montevideo) says the 
new President is neither a financier nor an administrator of abil- 
ity, but the Lien (Montevideo) anticipates an era of harmony. 
The new President must promote judicial reform, improve the 
quarantine system, now a source of discord with Argentina, and 
reduce the taxes. The 7Zzempfo (Montevideo) intimates that 
President Batlle y Ordofiez will stand above parties. His elec- 
tion was the result of a compromise, and he does not command a 
majority either in Congress or the country. This will lead him 
to temporize. 

The Uruguay press generally agrees that Sefior Cuestas, the 
recently retired President and sometime dictator, has lost his 
political hold. Hedid not venture openly to influence the choice 
of his successor, and has made arrangements to go to Europe. 
As evidence of the wane of the long Cuestas supremacy in 
Uruguay, the Montevideo correspondent of the Prensa (Buenos 
Ayres) mentions that the now retired dictator took violent meas- 
ures against certain opposition senators and government officials. 
Congress, however, took the matter up and forced Sefior Cuestas 
to recede from his position. The same Argentine organ also 
accused the former President of having planned a revolution to 
prolong his power. ‘The Montevideo 77mes, an English paper, 
at once denied this story “as one of many lying telegrams 
recently published in the Buenos Ayres papers and calculated to 
injure the government of the country of Uruguay.” The same 
paper declares that there is a conspiracy in Argentina to dis- 
credit Uruguay as a South American Power, and concludes : 


ory’ 


he strange part of the affair is that the Buenos Ayres 
papers—which can not be all supposed to have some special ob- 
ject in misinforming their readers or in injuring Uruguay— 
should maintain correspondents here whose information is so fre- 
quently incorrect, exaggerated, or deliberately false. Yet we 
can not name one paper in Buenos Ayres that gives a really 
reliable and impartial account of Uruguayan affairs, especially 
in the domain of politics. This is curious, to say the least.”— 
Translations made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





A COMING DUTCH CRISIS. 


ANGEROUS possibilities in the position of Holland are 
threatening the peace of Europe with portents graver even 
than the Macedonian question. The factors in the case are 
three. There is, to begin with, the prospect that the young 
Queen of the Netherlands will die without issue. Next is the 
geographical circumstance that most German exports pass 
through the Dutch monarchy on their way to the outside world. 
Finally we see The Hague tribunal establishing itself as guar- 
dian of the peace of the world. 
Should Queen Wilhelmina leave no issue, the Dutch would 


_consider the setting up of a republic in preference to the accept- 


ance of the German heirtothethrone. But this Emperor William 
would resist, for he regards himself as the divinely inspired 
champion of the monarchical principie. The fact that Germany 
must send her exports through Holland is the result of the 
aggravating accident which places in Wilhelmina’s realm the 
mouth of the mighty river that runs through William’s empire. 
And the climax is capped by the success of The Hague court, 
which must or may lead the Powers to insist upon the neutrali- 
zation of Holland, thus banishing the pan-German dream of an 
empire stretching to the Zuyder Zee. 

These considerations give the clue to the panic created by the 
announcement that what the London Sfecfator calls “sporadic 
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civil war” may soon exist in Holland. A general strike is 
threatened throughout the land, the aim of which is to paralyze 
the railways. ‘The Government has taken prompt measures to 
provide crews for the trains incase the men goout. It is further 
said that Emperor William told the Dutch Government of his 
intention to send German troops, if necessary, to keep the lines 


in operation, “a military occupation,” observes Zhe Spectator, 


“which would probably bring the great Powers into the field ": 


“The position of Holland is therefore more precarious than 
diplomatists are accustomed to acknowledge. They believe, we 
fancy, that the little kingdom is safe for many years because it 
is indirectly protected by the Dual Alliance. It would suit both 
France and Russia, they say, to tight Germany because of men- 
ace to Holland; and therefore the menace will not be offered. 
We do not feel so certain. Granted a favorable oppottunity, 
squared’ by permission to occupy 
Belgium, as Gambetta once proposed, and Russia, unthreatened 
and uninvaded, would not alone venture to attack Germany in 
defense of a distant and partly sentimental interest. Holland 
would have no available ally except Great Britain, and the value 
of that ally would depend almost entirely upon her disposable 
strength at the moment of danger, which would arrive, it must 
be remembered, almost without warning. ‘That moment may 


‘ 


France might conceivably be 


be, of course, postponed for many years, especially if the dynasty 
of The Hague is continued, as we all hope it may be, or if Hol- 
land is neutralized by European agreement; but accidents some- 
times occur in politics as well as in railway traveling, and an ac- 
cident is threatening now. It is quite clear that the Government 
and the artisans of Holland are falling into an attitude toward 
each other which may produce most serious consequences. The 
employing class in Holland, hard-headed, enterprising, and most 
anxious to succeed, is evidently persuaded that the artisans are 
stretching their right of combination to a dangerous degree, and 
that the right therefore must be limited if commerce is to be safe, 
and has persuaded the Government to introduce a bill which 
makes almost all acts leading to or connected with strikes penal 
offenses. The bill would, in fact, if interpreted, as it might be, 
by courts prejudiced on the other side, put a stop to strikes alto- 
gether. The artisans, who also, like their superiors, are dour, 
have accepted the proposed measures in that sense ; they threaten 
a general strike to punish the Government, and a general strike 
would inevitably produce distress of a kind most menacing to 
social order. The Government, well aware of this, has taken 
military precautions; but fighting social movements with troops 
is most difficult and harassing work, and Holland might for a 
few weeks be inacondition of disorder which neighboring states, 
themselves alarmed by their Socialist parties, would regard with 
both annoyance and apprehension.” 


And the London 77mes says: 


“The newest question in international politics—one of far 
graver interest to France than those arising in Siam or Mace- 
donia or Morocco—is the situation in Holland, where the labor 
troubles have assumed an almost revolutionary aspect. Here 
British interests do not come in any way into conflict or compe- 
tition with French interests, while both France and England 
would be equally unwilling to see the growth of any force that 
threatened the break-up of the Dutch monarchy and the possi- 
bility, in the result, of the extinction of the independence of the 
Netherlands. Germany, too, is perfectly entitled to have regard 
to her commercial interests in Holland, which might be imper- 
iled if the labor troubles were to come toa serious crisis. Our 
Paris correspondent, however, calls attention to the accumulated 
evidence that‘ Germany is pursuing something more than a com- 
mercial policy toward the Netherlands.’ The rumor that the 
German Government, in view of the threat of a general strike, 
has ‘made representations’ to the Dutch Government has not 
been confirmed, but it is not improbable. Among other points 
to be considered is the repugnance shown in Germany to the 
strengthening of the international tribunal at The Hague. Some 
well-informed observers of international affairs believe that one 
of the main causes of this antipathy is that the permanence and 
prestige of the tribunal would tend to promote the neutralization 
of the Netherlands—perhaps under a Republican form of gov- 
ernment, with an international guaranty—in case Queen Wil!- 
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helmina should die without issue. Such a solution would put an 
end to the ambitious schemes that have been avowed by the 
leaders of the pan-German agitation, and have not been dis- 
avowed—at any rate with sufficient distinctness—by the more 
responsible exponents of German policy.” 

German organs deny that a military occupation of the railway 
routes was contemplated by Emperor William’s Government ; 
but it is customary in England just now to smile at German 
official utterances. The Dutch press insists that the Govern- 
ment has perfect control of the situation. According to the 
Nieuws (Amsterdam), the strike movement is wholly Socialistic 
and the States-General will pass laws regulating the hours and 
duties of railroad employees. The //ande/sblad (Amsterdam) 
thinks the jealousies of European states warp their judgment 
in estimating the international significance of the situation. 
The Vo/k (The Hague), official organ of the labor movement, 
contains the most alarming prognostications, It says the Gov- 
ernment was with difficulty restrained from placing Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, and The Hague under martial law. But this pub- 
lication is inspired by its lively sense of the wrongs of the toiling 
masses, and the revolution which it announced for last month 
did not take place. Conservative papers outside Holland admit 
that the labor leaders understand the international significance 
of a general strike and will act upon that knowledge.— 77 aus/a- 
tions made for THe LITERARY DiIGEsv?. 


POLITICS OF THE POPE’S PREMIER. 


EO XIII. and Cardinal Rampolla, his secretary of state, 

mutually supplement one another. Their action has al- 
ways been harmonious. “Proof of this is found in the fact that 
in spite of all contests, all adversities, all failures, all blunders, 
Thus 


writes ‘“Raqueni” in the Nouvelle Revue (Paris), in the course 


Cardinal Rampolla has retained power for fifteen years.” 


of an exhaustive study of the Pope’s premier 


“Wholly unjustified is the belief in Italy as well as abroad 
that the Pope is not his own master, that he is under a tyranni- 
cal yoke, that he is a prisoner of the Jesuits, represented by 
Cardinal Rampolla. Leo XIII., as one of Italy’s greatest priests, 
M. Carducci, has well said, is prisoner only of himself, and he 
is as free in Rome, whatever be said to the contrary, as he is in 
the Vatican. The all-powerfulness of the Jesuits is no more 
than a legend. The order is in great decadence and has no 
more voice in affairs than have other religious orders. But in 
recent years the Pope’s will has become much enfeebled because 
of his great age. It is Cardinal Rampolla who does everything, 
directs everything. That does not mean that his policy is not 
that of Leo XIII., especially with regard to Italy. The cardinal 
lays down impossible conditions for a reconciliation between the 
Vatican and the Italian monarchy, to the great regret of liberal- 
minded Italian conservatives, who would like to see the young 
King Victor Emmanuel on better terms with Leo XIII. in the 
interest of the Savoy dynasty and the church. It is urgent, they 
say, to put an end to the antagonism between the Quirinal and 
the Vatican, which is as subversive of Catholicism as it is of the 
Italian state. But it is not easy to find a basis of agreement in 
view of the papacy’s demands.” 


The writer of this article next tells us that he made a trip to 
Rome recently, and while there made the acquaintance of a per- 
son who is on confidential terms of friendship with Cardinal 
Rampolla. He questioned this gentleman on the subject of the 


cardinal’s policy : 


“His Eminence, he said, is as obdurate toward the Quirinal as 
was his predecessor, Cardinal Antonelli. He opposes the con- 
ciliatory policy of some cardinals because he deems it destructive 
of the interests of the church. But he is not an enemy of Italy, 
an opponent of her political unity, as is alleged, except as 
regards Rome. He does not wish to accept accomplished fact. 
The Pope, he says, needs all his independence, and can not ac- 
cept the situation made for him. ‘The cardinal, added my inter- 
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locutor, dreams of a union of Latin Europe under the republican 
form’ An Italian federal republic, in the cardinal’s view, can 
solve the Roman question more easily than the monarchy. The 
cardinal is an implacable enemy of the Triple Alliance, which 
guarantees the possession of Rome to Italy.” 


Cardinal Rampolla is reproached, we read further, with be- 


ing too friendly toward France. ‘So he is, indeed. Such he 


, 
remained even after the passage of the bill relating to French 
religious orders, which is said to have so greatly chagrined the 


Pope. It is owing to Cardinal Rampolla that the Vatican 























CARDINAL RAMPOLLA, 


The Papal Secretary, who “dreams of a union of Latin Europe under the 
republican form,” 


remained neutral. The Pope’s intervention might have led toa 
rupture of diplomatic relations with France, and this the cardinal 
wanted to avoid, in the interest of the church.” There is alsoa 
party at the Vatican which, in view of recent events, “ wants to 
throw the Pope into the arms of Germany.” Cardinal Rampol" 


“resists this Germanic current with all his might”: 


“From the point of view of the cardinal’s diplomacy, the 
Vatican can have no ally but France. How is it possible to 
think of an alliance with Germany and Austria, which, allied 
with Italy, guarantee her the possession of Kome? As for 
Protestant and anti-papal England, crushing under an iron rule 
the nationalism and the faith of Catholic Ireland, she is not to be 
thought of. Can the Vatican ally itself with autocratic and 
orthodox Russia, the enemy and irreconcilable rival of the 
Church of Rome? France alone, in Cardinal Rampolla’s opin- 
ion, can afford a foundation tor Leo XIII.’s policy. Hence 
traditions and, when necessary, principles, are sacrificed to 
political necessities.” 

Cardinal Rampolla's efforts to found Vatican politics on a 
French basis would appear to be somewhat futile, according to 
the Pester Lloyd (Budapest). 


it says, “are so much at odds that a separation of church and 


“France and the Roman curia,” 


state may be announced any day.” Crispi, we are further told, 


used to complain that France used the Pope as a political 
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weapon. “In the matter of a reconciliation between the Pope 
and the Vatican, the longest heads have so far been astray. 
Crispi, when minister, lived for a moment under the delusion 
that the Pope would become reconciled with Italy and yield the 
principle of the temporal power.” Leo XIII. has remained 
Italy’s most uncompromising opponent. He has yielded nothing. 
To Germany likewise he has been unbending. In a somewhat 
similar vein comments the 77zduna (Rome), organof the Italian 


ministry. ‘The papacy,” it says, “owes, in truth, its purifica- 


tion to Italy. It owes to Italy its lofty moral position in the 


world, never greater or more solemn than now.” ‘The ministerial 
organ insinuates that while Leo XIII. may be personally desirous 
of a reconciliation with Italy, he is overpowered by the forces of 
tradition against which he struggles in vain.—Zrans/ations 
made for Tue Lirerary DIGEsT, 





SURRENDER OF THE SULTAN OF ACHIN. 


SB Sultan of Achin, Tooankoo Mohammed Daood, has sur- 

rendered to the Dutch, an event which is confidently ex- 
pected to close one of the most extraordinary chapters in the 
colonial history of the world. Achin is a Moslem state in the 
northern portion of Sumatra which for some thirty years has been 
a theaterof sanguinary war. Holland in allthat period has been 
trying desperately to overcome the Achinese. The Sultan just 
conquered has led his people in battle for twenty years past, his 
spirit being broken at last, it is said, by the recent capture of his 
favorite wife. His country has had a glorious history, according 
to The St. James’s Gazette (London) : 


“Achin has lived in history as a powerful kingdom, with an 
imperialism of its own and a king whose every word was law in 
many islands outside Achin. Elizabeth sent her greetings to 
the King of Achin, and envoys with confidential communica- 
tions, and her successor was on such gracious terms with the 
King that he sent to Achin two brass cannon, which stand to 
this day at the gate of the palace in the island capital. So strong 
had the island kingdom become, indeed, that within a few years 
of its emerging from the position of a vassal state it broke the 
power of Malacca in ten expeditions, and fitted out five hundred 
ships, carrying sixty thousand men. It must have been one of 
the world’s wonders, this Achinese navy; quite a hundred of 
its ships were bigger than anything Europe had ever seen before. 
So the island state went on its way, swallowing up other states, 
mining gold and coining money, and encouraging wild extrava- 
gance in its monarch, one of whom had a thousand elephants of 
state. No country in the East, save Japan, was so rich in its 
output of gold as Achin, and it is not astonishing, perhaps, 
that the Achinese begat a pride of empire worthy of an imperial 
race. Pride goeth before a fall, and the fall of Achin has been 
complete. ‘The days of its power have gone forever. ‘Time 
was when England was interested enough in this little state to 
make treaties for its protection, and so late as 1824 England and 
Holland agreed upon a treaty maintaining the independence of 
the kingdom, which, commercially, was in close touch with this 
country. It was to the port of Achin that the merchants of Lon- 
don directed their energies when they were seeking trade in 
India, and for generations the little kingdom was on friendly 
terms with England, who found her friendship useful.” 


The British withdrew their frotection from Achin in 1873, 
“which may well make every Englishman blush for his country, 
for in the desire of our Government to settle all outstanding 
difficulties with Holland in the Malay archipelagoand peninsula, 
the kingdom of Achin was shamelessly and cruelly abandoned.” 
In 1874 war between the Dutch and Achinese began. Our 
authority proceeds: 


“The Dutch colonial system, let its advocates say what they 
will, has the power to inspire the hatred of its native subjects to 
an extraordinary degree; and an appreciation of the bitterness 
of native feeling throughout the colonies has made it imperative 
for Holland to prosecute the war in Achin whether it would or 
no. An abandonment of the struggle would have entailed a 
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dangerous loss of prestige, and would almost certainly have 
resulted in serious native risings elsewhere. ‘This, therefore, is 
the determininy consideration which may be recognized as count- 
ing for the persistence of Dutch aggression in Achin,” 

An insight into the nature of the Sultan’s sway is afforded by 


a correspondent of the London 77zmes, who writes: 


“Upon the whole, our greater knowledge of Achinese govern- 
ment and social institutions obtained since the Dutch conquest of 
that strange and antique empire, whose dominion formerly ex- 
tended over a large part of Sumatra and many adjacent islands, 
has enabled us to correct some of the prevalent misconceptions 
regarding the real power and prerogatives of the Sultan of 
Achin. The Dutch themselves have had to admit that they were 
misled when they acted upon the belief that in the Sultan cen- 
tered all authority and power; that he was, in fact, an absolute 
monarch, and that to seize him was to put an end to all active 
resistance. ‘They have found out since, to their cost, that in 
Achin the real ruling power lies with the classes, the great 
nobles, and the high priests, who together form a very strong 
and a very exclusive oligarchy, which, perhaps, admits more 
fealty to the Calif at Constantinople than to the local Sultan. 
It will, indeed, be remembered that when the Achinese sent out, 
in the seventies, delegates to protest against Dutch aggression 
and to implore assistance they went to Constantinople first, 
where their appearance and their doings caused some trepidation 
to The Hague at the time.” 

The conceptions of the Middle Ages have some hold over the 
Dutch colonial administration in these regions, if we are to be- 
lieve what Zhe J/orning Post (London) says: 


“It was ina frank spirit of plunder that the white men first 
visited the East, and until within the past few decades it was 
generally held that a colony was chiefly valuable as a source of 
individual or national income. Holland alone among the Euro- 
pean Powers has held doggedly to the old opinion. The whole 
system of administration in the Dutch Indies is framed in obedi- 
ence to this principle, and any surplus revenue that her colonies 
could produce has always been claimed by Holland as her un- 
disputed right. The Malayan populations of her colonies are 
by nature indolent, inefficient, and ease-loving, but by nicely 
calculating the precise amount of taxation which a native can 
pay without incurring danger of actual want, provided he be dili- 
gent, the Dutch have presented their Oriental subjects with the 
alternative of a life passed in unremitting toil or the most abject 
indigence. As those who know the character of the Malayan 
race will admit, this is a choice of evils the bitterness of which 
can not easily be exaggerated.” 

A violent denunciation of Holland’s methods in Achin appears 
in the Volk (The Hague), which says the Dutch troops plun- 
dered the natives and inflicted every species of torture upon 
them. The Nzexws (Amsterdam) says the Dutch Government 
may establish the captured Sultan upon his throne as a vassal. 
The Vorwdarts (Berlin) observes: ‘Theft, fire, murder of men 
at prayer—such is the work of civilization that is being done in 
the island of Sumatra,” and it characterizes such doings as 
“colonial bestialities."—7Zvans/ation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


Gay PaRIs.—“ If the government of dilapidation, corruption, and shame 
would only give us order and public safety!” says the clerical Correspon- 
dant (Paris). “But there is pillage, assault, and murder in every Paris 
quarter like that in Macedonia. ... Itis enough to make us think we are 
among the genuine Apaches of the American plains.” 


WHERE ARE THE AMERICANS?—“Tothe roll of American statesmen this 
country [Great Britain] has contributed some of its most brilliant names,” 
writes J. Weston in 7he Empire Review (London), in an attempt to show 
that Britain has been the home of our great men. “Alexander Hamilton, a 
creative political genius, second to none on the stage of the eighteenth 
century, was the son of a Scottish West Indian, anda French mother. His 
monument is the Constitution of the United States, and it was he who 
guided the republic through the financial and political throes of its early 
years. To the abandonment of his policy the country owes its defective 
banking system. It is remarkable that the two most remarkable modifica- 
tions of the British constitution were the creation of Scots, and neither was 
born in America, This was thrown in the teeth of Hamilton by Jefferson 
in a stormy meeting of Washington’s Cabinet. ‘It is monstrous,’ said 
Jefferson, ‘that this country should be governed by a foreign bastard.’” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


WAR AS A SOUTHERN WOMAN SAW IT. 


A VIRGINIA GIRL IN THE CIVIL WAR, Edited by Myrta Lockett Avery. 
Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 384 pp. Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


“THIS volume fills a niche which the bulkiest history can not supply, 
| for it shows what history had no room for; namely, the actual, 
individual life of the Southern people, especially of the women, 
who stayed at home and suffered, while husbands, sons, and fathers were 
in the field. It was an experience so unspeakably hard that only the in- 
timate inner record from one who lived it could adequately present it. 
Yet the seventeen-year-old bride of a cavalry officer under the Confed- 
erate General Stuart, who tells this story to the editor, is no wailer 
over her own fate or that of kith or kin. 

As a background from which to project the war pictures, the narrator 
shows us the manner of home life she knew before the guns spoke at 
Sumter. Her father’s home at Nor- 
folk, that of an officer of the bank 
of Virginia, was a meeting-place for 
diplomats and naval officers, native 
and foreign, whose musical evenings 
and two beautiful daughters proved 
the attraction, and where the pro- 
verbial Virginia hospitality abounded. 
The narrator tells of the meeting of 
her ‘‘ fate’’ and her speedy marriage. 
Then follow memories of how the war 
news affected the people; the incred- 
ulity, the sanguine hopes that states- 
men could avert it, and, finally, its 
avalanche upon them, the parting 
with loved ones, and the conviction 
that a few days, or at most weeks, 
would end it. Thus far the memory 
of Southern feeling could be dupli- 
cated in the recollection of many 
Northerners. But the picture soon shifts, and we are treated to daily 
fights with material wants unsupplied, to makeshifts and privations, 
and petty personal humiliations which no Northerner knew, such as the 
sight of Southern officers appearing before their loved ones in rags 
and tatters, barefooted and stockingless, and as starved as wives and 
sisters were at home. The heroism seems the greater when so much 
of the misery is turned off with a laugh. 

We are also shown a meeting with the famous rebel spy, Belle Boyd, 
who was for one night bedfellow with the one who recounts these ex- 
periences, and who tells how the spy gave her own outer wrap to cover 
a soldier—even as she had been known on a previous occasion to take 
the shoes off her own feet to cover the bleeding feet of another victim 
of war. 

The “ Virginia girl” gives a most entertaining account of how she ran 
the blockade and entered Baltimore in order to buy some much-needed 
supplies—especially cloth for a new uniform for her husband—and how 
before attempting to return again she made friends with some Union 
officers who knew her little game better than she supposed, and who 
aided and facilitated her purpose with the honors of a military escort. 
Indeed, the tribute she pays to the chivalric gentlemen on the Union 
side is one of the most gratifying portions of the story. It is a simply 
told story, which Mrs. Avery dresses in appropriate language, without 
any attempt at rhetorical ornamentation or flourishes of diction. 

















MYRTA L, AVERY. 


THROUGH SIBERIA BY RAIL. 


THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO PEKING, 
By Michael Myers Shoemaker. Cloth, 5% x 8in., 243 pp. Price, $2.00, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


N R. SHOEMAKER has written a fascinating book, because he has 
been content to tell us exactly what he saw and what he under- 
went in his journey from St. Petersburg to Peking. The rail- 
way which he traveled on, so we learn, has been solidly built, but 
high speed is impossible, the rails being only eighteen pounds to 
the foot, while the gage is five feet. The engines burn wood, altho 
coal abounds at many points on the route. The line runs between the 
fiftieth and sixtieth parallel until it reaches the borders of Mongolia, 
and stretching southeast to the coast at Vladivostock sends out a branch 
line almost due south from Harbin, which forks off to Peking and Port 
Arthur. 

The book is thoroughly delightful reading. The author has kept 
clear of politics, but he gives us a vivid idea of the forests, lakes, and 
Steppes which he traversed, and he describes the dreary-looking people 
he met. Not one single smile, he says, was visible on the faces he saw 
and scanned at the railway stations until he had passed Lake Baikal. He 
gives us a general notion of the fauna of these regions, and the mineral 
wealth of Siberia is referred to. To Peking he devotes about thirty- 
seven pages of lively and picturesque writing, scarcely relevant, ex- 
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cepting as a piece of personal reminiscence, to the main portion of the 
book. 

This work of Mr. Shoemaker’s, while an important book of travel, 
readable and popular, must, however, be looked upon as what special- 
ists call a prodromus, the forerunner of a more strictly scientific and ex- 
haustive treatise, containing statistical tables and accurate accounts of 
the fauna and flora, the soils and the mineral deposits, of the regions 
traversed. It is not impossible that the region may eventually be 
flooded by foreigners. Mr. Shoemaker seems to think that no Russian 
unification will result from the establishment of this line of transconti- 
nental communication. He writes: ‘‘I doubt if the building of the 
Siberian road can consolidate this empire . . . a homogeneous nation 
is not possible which is composed of Sarts, Kirgiz, Persians, Georgians, 
Tatars, Kourgans, Manchurians, Chinese, the wild tribes of the Cau- 
casus, and the hordes of the Turkoman.”’ 


INVENTION RATHER THAN CREATION. 


LEES AND LEAVEN. By Edward W. Townsend. Cloth,s5% x 7% in., 299 pp. 
Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 

R. TOWNSEND will probably always be recalled as the creator 
of ‘* Chimmie Fadden.” Those who pretend to keenest knowl- 
edge of the dialect of our ‘‘East Side” and the personal 

peculiarities of New York’s rough population question if ‘‘ Chimmie’s”’ 
lingual twists are quite ‘‘the real thing”; but, be that as it may, 
‘*Chimmie” did more to make a niche for Mr. Townsend in the temple 
of fame than his subsequent and more ambitious efforts have done. 
Thereare so few people who can do what other people can not, that 
even a small bit of distinct variation counts more than a superior 
achievement which at once ranges itself with others of its kind. 

In ‘‘ Lees and Leaven,’’ Mr. Townsend shows chiefly a brisk inven- 
tion. A writer who has done his turn ina newspaper office, outside of 
the editorial room, is not apt to prepare his effects too subtly, nor to 
run to delicate gradings in color. This story, which in the main is of 
New York (and New York looked at through a newspaper man's eyes), 
starts out with a breathless rush, in a vague Western town, ‘the little 
post of White River on the lake.” A dealer in coal and pig-iron is 
‘“‘hard up” for cash. From a doctor who, through him, has just se- 
cured an appointment to postmastership of the place, he gets five thou- 
sand dollars by selling some land in an iron-ore district in Michigan. The 
doctor delivered the money in cash to the other and forgot to take away 
the deed, which Mr. Bunton sends to him by his clerk, ‘‘ Harry” Law- 
ton. Harry makes arrangements to elope with his employer’s daughter 
that very afternoon. He does so, with the deed undelivered. Heis over- 
taken by his employer, torn from his wife (they had been married before 
the father caught them) and sent terrified away. Harry gets in a terri- 
fic railroad smash-up from which he emerges with no worse result than 
a subsequent scar which gives him the air of a perennial smiler— 
L’ Homme Qui Rit, in asmall way. Papa Bunton finds the handle of a 
valise with ‘‘H. L.’’ onitin the wreck and a burned-up body. He is 
sure Harry is done for. 

That same day, the new postmaster was killed at acrossing. A tre- 
mendous industrial speculation arises, and the very tract of land deeded 
to him by Bunton becomes absolutely necessary to either side to spell 
success. Bunton will not sell, altho he thinks the deed is destroyed, 
because he hasan element of honesty in him. 

This situation is evolved with great promptness in the beginning of 
Mr. Townsend's story, and the com- 
plications arising from it occupy him 
for the rest of the time. He mingles 
things up beautifully, and in the out- 
come the young men and women are 
paired off exactly right, and even the 
bad ones are let down easily. Tho, 
as for that, there is no real ‘* bad- 
ness’? anywhere despite the taste of 
it all through the book, except in the 
office of The Morning Chronicle. Here 
the worst and most contemptible 
phases of evil-doing prevail on the 
part of the editor-manager and others. 
Blackmailing, lying, hypocrisy, mean- 
ness, are the mot d’ordre in The 
Chronicle management, and to have 
worked for it makes a man ineligible 
for employment in any other New 
York office. There will be very little 
doubt among New Yorkers as to the paper aimed at, and the revelation 
of such phases of journalisin will astonish some people. 

In character-drawing, Mr. Townsend is strong in a ‘‘free-hand” way, 
lapsing into caricature when he does an eccentrically humorous person. 
Harry Lawton is the merest make-believe of a being, and it is a little 
trying to see him cast for the réle he fills. Mr. Townsend has plenty of 
humor, knows New York well as a newspaper graduate, and treats 
‘high life ’’ with something of a newspapery touch. 

















EDWARD W. TOWNSEND. 
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SPERM-WHALES AND THE GOSPEL. 


A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. By Frank T. Bullen. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 372 pp 
Price, $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 


UR caption to this notice should not be regarded as flippant or 
irreverent. It isa succinct statement of the flavor of Mr. Bul- 
len’s book. The last sentence in the book is a favorable sample 

of his style: ‘‘ Here let us leave the much-tried pair, nestling under the 
wing of the Loving Father, whose watchful care has been over them 
through all their perils, being serenely carried onward to a golden sun- 
set.” 

The story is of the pious son of the Eddy household and the fair 
daughter of the Fish family, on an adjacent farm. Priscilla Fish will 
not have young Reuben Eddy, but at 
a week's notice marries the dashing 
Captain Ramon da Silva and starts at 
once on a three years’ whaling cruise 
with him, from New Bedford, in the 
Grampus. However engrossing and 
obtrusive may be the pietism of Mr. 
Bullen, his creative ability did not 
shrink from making da Silva the most 
brutal, fearless, savage brute that 
ever captained a whaler, tho he is 
repeatedly prevented from quoting 
his language. 

‘*Rube,”’ learning of Priscilla’s sud- 
den marriage, enlists in the whaling 
crew of the good ship AX7phias, which 
also sails from New Bedford. His 
captain develops into the loveliest 
Y. M. C. A. brand of sailing-master, 
while the Green Mountain Boy, Rube, 
becomes a magnificent specimen of manhood and too good for belief. 
He receives a fall into the sea from which he emerges with no memory, 
but with no lesion of devotional faculties. Later on, a whale runs 
away with the boat in which Rube is, straight into a tornado, and they 
are very badly lost. 

On the Grampus, Priscilla, who has become as withered and anemic 
as a desiccated jellyfish, with all the love for the brute da Silva ‘‘ tried 
out” of her, has a vision of the lost boat and compels her husband, who 
is perfectly indifferent to her, to go entirely out of his course to get it. 
In this ingenious way, Rube and Priscilla get together again, tho it is 
weeks before they meet, as Priscilla is kept in the smelly cabin of the 
Grampus. 

Mr. Bullen has a virginal delight in whales and their capture, and 
knows a good deal about it. His style is something weird. It is not 
a little like ‘‘ Fanny Fern’s” in its elegant diction and confidential grip 
on the reader. He has a maddening way of taking you into his confi- 
dence, of interrupting the narrative with side-notes, in which he fore- 


stals some critical attitude and explains his motives, or throws light on 
his literary technique. 

















FRANK T. BULLEN. 





A STUDY OF THE DISCONTENTED. 


THE SOCIAL UNREST. By John Graham Brooks. Cloth, 5% x 8 in., 394 pp 
Price, $1.50. The Macmillan Company. 


HIS work is an examination of industrial and social facts more or 
less familiar to the general reader and the students of economics. 
Many writers who have attempted like tasks have been wholly 
unfitted for them. Mr. Brooks is at least better fitted. He is sympathe- 
tic, which is not the least qualification in a writer who would diagnose 
social theories and conditions. The phenomena indicated are, on the 
whole, of the most superficial kind. The attempt is made to interpret 
these according to rational theory, but hardly down to the basic rock of 
economic principle. The author may reply that his purpose was only 
to pass in review just such phenomena as they present themselves. But 
in these days of many tasks it may be questioned if such employment, 
even when the work is well done, should be pursued to such length. 

Yet the author’s conclusions are, for the most part, sane. The follow- 
ing may be selected as an example of a certain prevailing inadequacy of 
statements: ‘‘ The labor movement rests on the assumption that the 
production and distribution of wealth, as now managed, ought to be 
and can be so far changed as to give the laborer more power in deciding 
the terms under which he works.” Does not the labor movement rest 
on more than this? From this statement all the possible potency of 
language seems to have been extracted. It is this want of virility and 
grasp that marks much of the excellent journalism of this work, and 
constitutes its chief defect. 

Mr. Brooks’s cardinal error is his failure to distinguish between the 
competition of the workers for employment on the one hand, and the 
monopoly of privilege on the other. Out of this lack arise more con- 
fusions than those of our author, who is not a chief sinner in this 
respect. 

Mr. Brooks is a friend of labor organizations, and many of the things 
he has to say regarding the restrictive rules of labor-unions concerning 
apprentices, piece-work, and machinery are judicious. But it seems to 
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us that he ignores the broad view of economic principles, to which he re- 
fers only to say that these received a severe shock in his contact with 
the actual, practical work-a-day world. But he had allowed these mi- 
nuter facts to overshadow these very economic principles. He quotes 
approvingly the definition of a crank as ‘‘a man who sees one fact sw 
clearly that he is blind to all the other facts which alone can explain the 
one he sees.” Mr. Brooks has fallen into the opposite error, in that he 
sees many facts so vividly that he is blind to the larger principles which 
alone can explain them. 

Is Mr. Brooks entirely accurate when he tells us that Socialists “ ad- 
mit that labor does not produce all wealth,” tho he speaks of ‘‘ the per- 
sistent demand of the Socialists that labor shall receive all the product” ? 
But if labor does not produce a// the product, that is a very immoral 
and illogical conclusion, of which, surely, few Socialists are guilty. 

But on the whole there is much to be said in praise of this work. It 
is well written, it includes some luminous bits of social philosophy, many 
strongly compact statements of fact and trend, much discriminating 
criticism, and it is an accurate picture of social conditions. Perhaps the 
most valuable portion of it is that which treats of French and German 
Socialism, in the knowledge of which the author probably has few su- 
periors in this country. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR THE BEING OF GOD. 


THEISM. By Borden P. Bowne. Cloth, 6x8% in., 
American Book Company. 


23 pp Price, $1.75. 


HIS volume is an enlargement and revision of the author's ‘ Phi- 
losophy of Theism”’ recast to form the Deems Lectures for 1902, 
delivered at New York University. The text is mostly rewritten 

and about fifty per cent. of new matter added. Dr. Bowne’s style is 
somewhat clearer than in his earlier writings, but there is still the same 
apparent fondness for coined expressions out of the usual line, and for 
epigrams that do not always suit the sense or sentence in which they are 
used. ‘* World-ground,”’ ‘‘ the infinite regress,’ ‘‘ thinghood,”’ ‘‘ law of 
the sufficient reason,” ‘‘ rigor and vigor’’ method, ‘‘ the heavens are crys- 
tallized mathematics,”’ ‘‘ all the laws of force are numerical,’’ ‘‘ crystals 
are solid geometry,’’—these are more or less obscure words and phrases 
that one has tostudy in attempting to read the book. Barring these, and 
some of the overleapings of the thought, in which the connecting links 
have to be supplied in order to obtain a coherent idea, the philosophy is 
on the whole acute and able. 

The attempt here made is to be classed as a mean between the agnos- 
ticism of Hamilton and Dean Mansel, and the ordinary theism that un- 
dertakes to establish the existence of God by dialectical reasoning. Dr. 
Bowne appeals to the practical reason, admitting on the one hand that 
the logical proofs for the being of God are not complete and can not be, 
but claiming on the other hand that a stronger case is established by far 
when we have shown that the whole course of things and the entire 
practical necessity of the life of man demand the existence of God. 
This argument, reenforced in various 
ways, corrects and nullifies the ag- 
nostic conclusion of Mr. Mallock, in 
his recent volume ‘Religion as a 
Credible Doctrine.” It leaves religion 
actually unproved by metaphysics, 
as Mr. Mallock asserts it to be, but 
instead of throwing us back therefore 
upon an act of mere belief, it points 
out that a world-necessity without 
which no truth and no sanity would 
remain, is sufficiently supported, 
whether we can logically prove it or 
not. 

There are many theists, however, 
who would say that both Dr. Bowne 
and Mr. Mallock too easily surrender 
the logical and metaphysical proofs 
for the being of God. Doubtless, as 
Dr. Bowne contends, these intellec- 
tual processes of proof do not stand 
wholly by their own force, but they 
have been put forward confidently 
for the entire period during which 
philosophy has been forming in the | : 
world, and they have great weight with innumerable minds. Taken 
together as a sum of argument for the being of God, they have been 
widely accepted as demonstrative. : 

Dr. Bowne reenforces the argument for theism by an excellent an- 
alysis of personality, pointing out the absurdity of what has been called 
the ‘‘impersonal reasor”’ and the greater absurdity of attempting to 
derive personality from that which is impersonal. He answers acutely 
the stock objection that personality is a necessary antithesis to abso- 
luteness and infinity in God, and shows bya little definition how, as a 
matter of strict thought, only an absolute being and an infinite being 
could be wholly a personal being. The careful manner in which he 
guards this thought from anthropomorphism, and distinguishes person- 
ality from corporeality, is to be commended to a large number of hazy 
thinkers in these days who are warning us against ‘‘ material per- 
sonality.” 

The entire book is punctuated with sharp bits of reasoning, and the 
argument taken together is one of the best we have come upon as an 
exposition of theism, to be read profitably in company with Flint’s 
~‘ Theistic Theories ” and Harris's *t Philosophical Basis of Theism.”’ 
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A NEW ERA IN 
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new era has 
just been be- 
gun in the 
great modern 
ment of giving in- 
struction by mail; the 
the 
resident technical 


move- 


co-operation of 





school with the cor- 
respondence schoo] 
work 


of correspondence co- 


Main Building, 
Armour Institute. 


“to make the 


ordinate with the work of the shops and 
laboratories.” This departure is so significant 
that it will always stand out conspicuously 
in the history of teaching by cor- 
respondence. 

The correspondence school is 
so distinctively new as a factor in 
popular education that this latest 
and most important phase of its 
development comes as a surprise 
to the public. The place of the 
correspondence school in popular 
education is now generally recog- 
nized. After years of experience, 
the true founder of correspond- 
ence teaching in America, Presi- 
dent Harper of the University 
of Chicago, goes so far as to say: 
“The work done by correspond- 
ence is even better than that done 
in the class-room, Students who 
come to us after a year of such 
work are better prepared than 
those who have taken it with us 
in the class-room.” 

This co-operation, therefore, of 
the resident technical school with 
the correspondence school is a 
matter of general moment to the 
entire educational interests of the 
country, and especially is it of vital 
interest to every person ambitious 
to win a resident technical school 
degree but who is without the 
means of spending the evtire four 
The 


‘resident’ student whose necessi- 


years in class-room work. 


ties have obliged him to “drop out”’ for a few 
months, with the hope that he may soon 
return, finds a peculiar boon in a correspond- 
ence course so intimately allied with a “ resi- 
dent” institution. It enables him to bridge the 
gap of absence as nothing else could. 

Then, too, it offers parents who have not 
the means to send their children to college an 
opportunity to give them the benefit of higher 
education, at a moderate cost, under men of 





acknowledged educational standing. It brings, 
through the instructor, the’benefits of a mag- 
nificently equipped engineering school with all 
its costly laboratories, shops and libraries, 
and its modern methods of teaching, to the 
humble home on the farm, in the mountain or 
in the village. How many parents, worn out 
with the life struggle, are obliged to send 
their children out into the world handicapped 
by inadequate early training! To such 
homes, and to the thousands of earnest, am- 
bitious people in every walk of life who are 
eager to make their leisure contribute to 
their intellectual growth, correspondence in- 


struction, under resident school supervision, 


MAIN BUILDING ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


will prove an inestimable blessing. 

Admittedly, there have always been three 
weak spots in the correspondence system of 
instruction: a lack of genuine “educational 
spirit’? on the part of the teaching corps; a 
sense of solitary struggle on the part of the 
student; the impossibility of directly applying 
the work done by correspondence toward a 
course in a resident technical school. 

In a recent arrangement with the manage- 


ment of Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, one school (the American School of 
Correspondence, formerly of Boston), has 
overcome the three traditional defects of the 
correspondence methods, It has given the 
correspondence school a FAcuLty instead 
of an office force, and has supplanted the 
commercial spirit with the academic spirit; 
it has given the solitary student in the veldt 
of the Transvaal and the busy clerk in Wall 
Street the feeling of brotherhood that in the 
resident school voices itself in a class yell; 
it has placed within the grasp of aroused am- 
bition the possibility of a personal resident 
course in a great technical school, and that 
without the sacrifice of a single hour of pre- 
vious study under the “solitary candle,” 

This work of fusing into the far-reaching 
mechanism of the correspondence system the 
true educational spirit has not been done ina 
tentative or half-hearted manner in this initial 
instance. Members of the Faculty of Armour 
Institute of Technology constitute the direct- 
ing Faculty of the American School of Corre- 
spondence. The correspondence student thus 
works under the supervision of the very men 
who preside over the laboratories and teach 
the regular classes at Armour Institute. This 
means correspondence instruction in its best 
sense, 

President Gunsaulus, of the Institute, de- 
fines the purpose of the arrangement in these 
significant words: 

“The aim is to make the work of corre- 
spondence co-ordinate with the work of the 
shops and laboratories. The work done by 
the correspondence students in 
with this standard will therefore be duly 
accepted and credited at Armour Institute of 


accordance 


* Technology when students desire to complete 
“their course by actual residence here. 


We 
co-operate to conduct this educational enter- 
prise by correspondence in the hope that 
wage-earners aspiring students of all 


and 








Machinery Hall, Armour Institute of Technology. 
ages may have the results of the latest and 
completest laboratory work and experimenta- 
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tion in the Armour Institute of Technology. 
For the reason that all examination papers 
will be reviewed and corrected by members of 
the Faculty of Armour Institute of Tec! nology 
full credit,as above stated, will be given her. 
for work done according to this arrangement.” 





Testing Room, Armour Institute of Technology. 


Now a word on the value of the corre- 
spondence system in general: Already the 
three weak points have been touched; it has 
threescore of strong ones. Some of these are: 

The correspondence school is the People’s 
University, from which neither occupation, 
age nor poverty can shut out the ambitious. 
Only indifference and indolence can bar the 
aspiring from its benefits. Entrance into the 
correspondence school means personal ini- 
tiative—spontaneous, voluntary expenditure 
of individual energy, often at the cost of 
sharp personal sacrifice, in order to keep pace 
with the march of industrial progress. This 
explains why the average correspondence 
student has the right sort of timber. He is 
not “sent to school” ; he brings the school 
to h.imsclf because he wants it, and he ap- 
preciates it because he feels the need of it. 
The biggest capital a young man has to invest 
is his spare time, and the use he makes of it 
largely determines both his moral and com- 
mercial success. No agency for the utilization 
of snare moments approaches the great modern 
movement of correspondence instruction un- 
der resident school supervision. A clearing 
house of individual adaptability, a corrector 
of misfit vocations, a reclaimer of lost educa- 
tional opportunities—this is exactly what a 
correspondence school, affiliated with a resi- 
cent school, is. It gives the man of mature 





Corner Instruction Department, American School of 
Correspondence. 

years a chance to catch his “second wind” 
in life, to grip another educational “life-line,” 
and to show practical repentance for “ wasted 
opportunity.” 

The man who is looking for a corrected 
examination paper by to-morrow’s mail is 
more‘alive and has a gfeater stake in life than 
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the man who is simply waiting for pay-day 
ar.d whose chief interest is to hold his job. 
And the man with the examination paper in 
mind climbs higher on the pay-roll and is a 
better patriot because he has a vested interest 
in the United States mails and what they 
bring him from the correspondence school. 

Only the sons of the wealthy can afford the 
luxury of a “private tutor” in their school 
work ; every correspondence student has a 
‘“‘ private tutor,” and those of the American 
School have the help and direction of the 
professors of a great technical school. 

Correspondence education does not entail 
costly sacrifices upon “the folks at home.” 

Sometimes a college education is too dearly 
paid for in this way. It never happens in 
correspondence work, for the student earns 
while he learns, and the main sacrifice in- 
volved is that of his own leisure. The cor- 
respondence student generally swings hammers 
instead of Indian clubs, does his gymnastics 
under the eye of a foreman or shop boss 
instead of under a professional athlete; and 
in “hustling” to reach the factory or the 
office on time he does not particularly miss 
the exercise of the football rush. 

To-day every thoughtful observer recog- 
nizes how great a force in our national life is 
the correspondence school and how powerful 
a factor in America’s commercial supremacy. 
In an article on the American School of Cor- 
respondence in a recent number of the Wor/a's 
Work the writer says: “It is the men behind 
the machines who have won industrial leader- 
ship for the United States. There never was 
a time in the history of the world when 
employeis were so eager to get working men 
of brains as now, or when the opportunities of 
such men were so great.” 

But to resume about the American School 
of Correspondence in particular. The corre- 
spondence curriculum includes these full 
courses in Engineering: Electrical, Mechanical, 
Mechanical-Electrical, Stationary, Marine, Lo- 
comotive, Civil; Architecture, Textile Manu- 
facturing, Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing, 
Mechanical Drawing, Perspective Drawing, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, Sheet Metal Pattern 
Drafting, Tool Making, and some forty Short 
Courses for General Students. 

Nothing about any correspondence 3chool 
is more vital than the manner in whe4 its 
instruction papers are prepared. Recently 
TheA merican Machixist, the highest authority 
in its field, made this comment on an instruc- 
tion’ paper of the School on Mechanical 
Drawing: 

“ There are not many books on Mechanical 
Drawing which the practical draftsman feels 
are satisfactory. With all their effort they 


‘ 


somehow fail to ‘ get there.’ We have just 
sten a copy of the instruction, paper on this 
subject which is put out ‘by the Americah 
School of Correspondence, and feel bound to 
say that we have found an exception to the 
rule. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
in the methods followed it stands in a class 
by itself. * * * *, If this is noteffective 
instruction, we do not know the article,” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is clear 
and emphatic: Correspondence school work 
pays ‘the ambitious and energetic who are 
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determined to improve their position, to in- 
crease their efficiency, to expand their earn- 
ing; it is within the reach of the humblest 
and poorest wage-earner who cannot quit his 
place on the pay-roll to follow his educational 
impulses. It gives the high-school graduate 
who has not the means to enter a “resident ”’ 
school a chance to begin a technical educa- 
tion while he is earning the money that will 
enable him later to take his degree in the 
‘“‘ resident ” school. 

Of these results there can be no question. 
They are admitted by the soundest men at 
the head of the great “ resident ” educational 
institutions. 

But the recent step taken, in perfecting an 
alliance between a Correspondence School 
and the management of Armour Institute 
of Technology of the intimate and practical 
nature I have described, is altogether the 
most significant event in the entire evolution 
of giving instruction by mail. 

It does away with the elaborate expenditure 


and commercial methods of soliciting students 
through a horde of agents so commonly prac- 
tised by correspondence schools in the past. 
Too many of these schools have built up a 
vast machinery which seems to have but one 
aim—that of “coining money.” By the 





Offices, American School of Correspondence. 


method now adopted by the school in question 
a new era in correspondence instruction has 
dawned. What agents have been costing 
correspondence schools is, by this school, put 
into apparatus and teachers, and employed 
toward the reduction of the tuition. Fur- 
ther, it has been made possible for the 
correspondence student, through the re- 
duced cost of his tuition, to complete his 
course in residence at the Armour Institute 
without excessive ‘cost and with the added 
benefit of credits for work done by corre- 
nondence. The management of the Amer- 
ic-n School of Correspondence as now con- 
stituted and the management of Armour 
Institute of Technology will exhaust every 
resource to enlarge the influence of this insti- 
tution toward the laboring man who aspires 
to larger power and opportunity. 

Thus has one correspondence school ac- 
quirec a recognized standing in the regular 
educ? ional system of the country. It has by 
the v erit of its work secured at last a truly 
educ tional and not commercial, place in the 
sche ne of - opular -ducation. 

C ily geaeral features of this interesting 
education.) deperture have been here pre- 
sented ; :all details may be had by addressing 
a posta! card ot inquiry to Mr. A. E. Zapf, 
the Secretary of the American School of 
Correspondence, at Armour Institute of 
Technology, Chicago. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tt = LITERALY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol 
lowing books: 

“The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe.”— Ed 
ited by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Sted- 
man. (WW. R. Jenkins, New York, leather, $1.25.) 

“The Traitors.”"—E. PhillipsOppenheim. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


“The Substitute."—Will N. Harben. (Harper & 


Bros.. $1.50.) 

ae Id and New Renaissance.”“—Ed win Wiley 
(Publishing house of the M. E. Church, Seentlic 
Memphis, $1.25 ) 

“Tutonish or Anglo-German Union Tongue.” 
Elias Molee. (Scroll Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, $o.50. ) 

“Spinners of Life."—Vance Thompson. (J. Bb 
Lippincott & Co., $1.50.) 

“The History of Woman. Suffrage "- Edited by 
Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper. Vol- 
umelIV. (Susan B. Anthony, Rochester, N. Y.) 

“A Daughter of the Sioux.”—Gen. Charles King. 
(The Hobart Company, New York.) 

“The Filigree Ball."—Anna Katherine Green 
(The Bobbs- Merrill Company.) 

“The Ph lipy sine Islands, 1403 1803.” Vol. I. Ed- 
ited by Emma H. Blair and James Alexander 
Robertson. (Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleve- 
land. O., in 55 volumes, $4 net per vol.) 


“Explorations in Bible Lands during the roth | 
Century.”— Edited by Herman V. Hilprecht. (A. | 


J. Hol 





man & Co., Philadelphia, $3 net.) 


“Richard Rosny.”"—Maxwell Gray. (D. Apple- 


ton & Co., $1,50.) 


“Home Building and Furnishing.”"—William L 
Price and W. M. Johnson. (Doubleday, Page & 


“The Wind in the Rose-Bush “— Marvy E, Wilkins 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


“The Story of My Life.—Hellen Keller. (Double- 


day, Page & Co., $1.50 net.) 

“Republics versus Women."—Mrs. Woolsey 
(The Grafton Press. $1.25 net.) 

“Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life at 
ston College. 1766-1773."—Edited by W. ja: 
CT. Bs. pate ncott Company, $2 net.) 


Me ion of Jesus Christ."—Milton S$ 





aon & Mains, $o 75 net.) 


“Penal Servitude.”"—W. B. N. (G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons, $1 50 ) 


“Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States."—James A. Woodburn. (G. P 
Putnam’s Sons, $2 net.) 


“Anthology of Russian Literature.”"—Leo Wien 
er. PartII. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $3 net ) 

“The New International Encyclopedia.”--Vo! 
umes IV., V., VI.. VII. Edited by Daniel C. Gil 


man H. Thurston Peck, and Frank M. Colbv. 


(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
My Inver Bay. 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS, 
Jch! Inver Bay, on a harvest day, 
And the sun goin’ down the sky ; 
When with many’s the laugh the boats put aff, 
And many’s the merrv cry ! 
To Cork’s own Cove, tho one might rove, 
He wouldn’t find, machree, 
A rarer bay, a fairer bay, 
A sweeter bay nor thee! 
For the Kaiser’s rod and his realms so broad, 
I wouldn’t swap, not I, 
My Inver Bay of a harvest day, 


And the sun goin’ down the sky! 


A sweeter boat there’s not afloat 
Than Pathrick Rose’s Nan; 
A boulder crew, nor lads more thrue 
Is not in wide Irelan’, 
] ng pull, a sthrong, sthrong pull, 
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> KLIbs and the Cover from the KLIP 
You can cover a magazine or 
bind a volume in ten seconds. Instantly 

Sample dozen Klips, with keys VOLUMES 
mailed for 75 cents. Cov Pittsfield. | free. 


H. H. BALLARD, 327,P 
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Our Beautiful THOMAS Model, No. 18 


a is the one tonreau machine 
that can be satisfactorily 
operated and cared for 
without the employment 
of an expert chauffeur. 
For Beauty of Outline and 
Finish, Quietness of Move- 

ment, Ease of Control, and 

Freedom from Mechanical 

Complications, the THOMAS 

is yet to be equaled. Address 

for Catalogue, » 












Encyclopedia Britannica 


If your set is incomplete write us, de- 
seribing your volumes, and we <4 
be able to fill it up for you at 
small cost. HENRY G. ALLEN & co. 
150 Fifth Avenue, New YorRK. 
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An’ wan right hearty cheer— 

Our Nan so brave she cuts the wave, 
An’ our comrade- boats we clear 

We lead the throng, we sthrike a song, 
An’ rise it loud an’ high, 

On Inver Bay of a harvest day, 
With the sun goin’ down the sky ! 


Till we reach away where the herrin's play 
There’s neither slack nor slow ; 

When quick as thought our nets are shot, 
On the thafts then we lie low, 

And many a stave rolls over the wave, 
And many a yarn is told, 

The sea all white with silver bright 
The air all filled with gold— 

A scene more grand God’s good right hand 
It ne’er reached, from on High, 

Than Inver Bay of a harvest day, 
An’ the sun goin’ down the sky ! 


—In London Pilot. 


‘The Dancers, and Other Legends and 
Lyrics.” 
By EpItTH M. THOMAS. 

[We have had occasion from time to time to 
quote in these columns the poetry of Miss Thomas. 
Her latest collection of verse from the press of 
Richard G. Badger has been well received by the 
press. The New York 7imes says of her work : 


“Her technical proficiency is notable. Whether 
she expresses a commonplace emotion or idea (and 
it must be confessed that the commonplace fre- 
quently dogs her inspiration) or finds in her 
poetry a voice for high intellectual perception and 
ardent imagination she is equally in command of 
her instrument, altho sometimes she uses it care- 
lessiy. Her effects, in the main, are those that 
come from the faithful, if not from the passionate, 
pursuit of beauty. She is seldom willing to sacri- 
fice a form beautiful in itself for the sake of ex- 
pressing more poignantly ina more rugged form 
ua feeling adapted to the latter; and this at times 
works injustice to her gift.”] 


NATURE AND MAN. 


Oh, the glance of the dew! Oh, the flame of the 


rose springing forth of the thorn! 

Oh, the song of the arrow-marked finch singing 
love in the front of the morn! 

Who will speak to them all of the rapture they 
wake in the children of men? 

Who will so lovingly speak, they will heed and 
answer again ? 


The glance of the dew but repeateth the liquid 
glance of the sky, 

And the flame of the rose is not brighter, in token, 
as man passes by. 

And the song of the finch, tho his little heart with 
ecstasy break, 

From the answering rapture of man no quicken- 
ing impulse shall take. 


O drops of the dew! O pride of the thorn! O 
singing bird! 

Is there never a mutual tongue, is there nevera 
common word, 

Wherein to give thanks, wherein to give praise. 
from the hearts ye have filled? 

With the pure distilment of joy which your cup, 
over-brimming, has spilled? 


THE LOVER'S WORLD. 


They were all more subtle than I, 

Who moved in blind rapture among them, 
“That our notes are new, we deny, 

A thousand times over we’ve sung them, 
Be it thrush or linnet, or dove!” 
“Nay, but ye birds, one and all, 

Now sing, with a rounded completeness, 
From matin to vesper call; 

Where got ye that marvelous sweetness?” 
“From the voice of the soul of thy love!” 


They were all more subtle than I, 
Who knelt in rapt worship before them, 
“The roses of summers gone by, 


THE 
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THE BOOKLOVERS LIBRARY 


A Two-Minute Talk 





TO INVESTORS 


The Shares of THe Booktovers Lisrary Corporation have 
had an unparalleled record. The stock is held in the United States, 
Canada and England by widely known literary, professional and 
business people. Among the library’s shareholders are hundreds of 
names familiar to almost every cultured home. No broker, or 
banker, or underwriter has had a hand in the sales. The sole 
backing of the concern has been its enterprise, its continuous push, 
and its far- seeing business policy. Every dollar invested shows a 
hundred cents’ worth of extended and established earning capacity. 


The plans outlined from time to time have been carried forward in the 
most aggressive sort of way. We have done what we said we would do. 
We planned to extend the Booklovers to ev ery important city of the United 
States ; the libraries are there. We promised to include Canada; the two 
successful centers of Montreal and Toronto are the result ; from these cities 
the service extends to outlying Canadian cities and towns. We made 
arrangements for extending the work to England ; to-day the Book/overs is 
the talk of London; it is delivering books throughout Great Britain and 
includes among its patrons scores of the most distinguished families. We 
promised an auxiliary library to take care of the field not occupied by the 
Booklovers ; the Tabard Inn, with its revolving book-cases and five-cent 
exchanges, is extending the library privileges to thousands of country towns ; 
the earnings of this one department at the present time exceed one thousand 
dollars a day with only one-twentieth of the field covered, This new library 
department Was started only a year ago. In another year it will have earn- 
ing capacity largely in excess even of the Booklovers. Last fall we announced 
the preparation of a monthly magazine to round out our publicity plans ; to- 
day The Booklovers Magazine sells out its complete edition by the fifteenth 
of each month ; it is owned independently by shareholders of the parent 
company, and presents all the elements of an excellent property. 

We are building into the future; the whole book and publish- 
ing trade is undergoing rapid and far-reaching changes; there is a 
new book published in the United States every hour, day ¢ and night, 
and this enormous output must have its distributing machinery. Mil- 
lions invested in central storehouses of granite or marble can never 
change the popular current. The American people want an up-to- 
date service in bogks as well as in newspapers, and they are willing 
to pay for it with their own cash. There is no denying the fact 
that the Booklovers is already a tremendous power among the book 
interests of the country; it has battled its way to the front, where 
it means to stay. 


We need a central library and office building of our own, and 
we intend to build one just as soon as a desirable central property 
in Philadelphia can be secured. This is the next important thing 
to be done. The block of 50,000 Shares of Stock referred to on 
the next page has been set aside largely for this purpose. 
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In connection with this public offer of a comparatively small 
block of Booklovers stock there are four inside facts which I want 
to make public over my own signature: 1. The Booklovers’ earn- 
ings during the three months ending February 28th were the 
largest in the history of the enterprise; 2. ‘The operating expenses 
per library member were never smaller than at the present time; 
3. The ‘used books” are wholly taken care of at good prices by 
auxiliary library departments; 4. The Corporation pays cash, and 
has no debts other than its current monthly accounts. 


No additional capital is needed for the Booklovers ; the increased capital 
is being used at the present time to extend the 7’asard Inn and other depart- 
ments ; these auxiliary libraries are necessary to round out the best interests 
of the enterprise at large ; they are the ‘‘ by-products’ of the business and 
they offer opportunity for very large profits. 


The Corporation is capitalized for $2,600,000 (260,000 
Shares at $10 each). Of this amount 190,000 Shares have already 
been subscribed and paid for at the par value of $10, making the 
present cash capital $1,900,000. There remain in the Treasury 
only 70,000 Shares. Of this remaining block the Directors have 
authorized the Treasurer to set aside 50,000 Shares to be offered 
for sale on May 15th next, at $12 aShare. The remainder, con- 
sisting of 20,000 Shares, is now offered to the public in lots of 
Ten Shares or more at ${0 a Share. The terms are 10 per cent. 
with the application and the balance in sixty days. Stock applied 
for by telegraph will be held five days to await ‘deposit and formal 
application. (See form of application below.) The sale of this 
block of 20,000 Shares at $10 and of the remaining block of 
50,000 Shares on May 15th at $12 will give the Company 
a completely paid-up Capital. This announcement gives invest- 
ors the last opportunity they will have of buying Booklovers at 
$10 a share. 


The Booklovers Corporation has paid dividends at the rate of 


10 per cent. per year since August 1, 1900. The last half-yearly 
dividend was paid on February 20th. The half-yearly dividend 
periods end June 30th and December 31, respectiv ely. The Cor- 
poration has no bonded debts, and its stock when fully paid is non- 
assessable. All Shares become dividend-bearing from the date of 
final payment. Dividends are payable in February and August. 


President 
1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Application Form for Booklovers Stock 


(Use wording below in writing out your application) 


(Date) 
Mr. JOHN E. BRYANT, Treasurer 
1323 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Dear Sir: 
Please enter my name for... Shares of 


the Stock of The Booklovers Library at Ten Dollars 
a Share. I enclose my check for $_ aoiceieels —_ 
being Ten Per Cent. of the par value, and I agree to pay 
the balance in sixty days. 


Name 
‘Address 
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Didst thou so praise, so adore them, 
And set them all roses above?” 
“Nay; but ye are not the same— 

Ye bloom with a beauty supremer ; 
Where got ye that delicate flame, 

Half veiling your petals?” “O dreamer. 
From the light of the soul of thy love!” 


THE COMPASS. 
Touch but with gentlest finger 
circles the Mariner’s Guide 
To the East and the West how it drifts, and 
trembles, and searches-on every side! 
But it comes to its rest, and its ligt 


the crystal that 


only one self-same way 
Since ever a ship spread her marvelous sea- 
wings, or plunged her swan-breast through 
the spray 
For North points the needle! 


Ye look not alone for the sign of the lode-star; 
the lode-stone too lendethi cheer ; 

Yet one in the heavens is established forever, and 
one is compelled through the sphere 

What! and ye chide not the fluttering magnet 
that seemeth to fly its troth, 


| Yet even now is again recording its fealty’s silent 


oath— 


As North points the needle ! 


Praise, ye bestow that, tho mobile and frail] as 
tremulous spheret of dew, 

It obeys an imperial law that ye know not (yet 
know that it guideth most true); 

So, are ye content with its fugitive guidance— ye, 
but the winds’ and waves’ sport !— 


| So, are ye contentto sail by your compass, and 








come in fair hour to your port; 
For North points the needle! 


And now, will ye censure, because, of compulsion, 
the spirit that rules in this breast, 

To show what a poet must show, was attempered, 
and touched with a cureless unrest, 

Swift to be moved with all human imitation, to 
traverse Passion’s whole range? 

Mood succeeds mood, and humor fleets humor, 
yet never heart’s drift can they change, 

For North points the needle! 


Inconstant I were to that Sovereign Bidding 
(why or whence given unknown), 

Failed I to tent the entire round of motive ere 
sinking back to my own: 

The error be yours, if ye think my faith erring or 
deem my allegiance I fly; 

I follow my law and fulfil it all duly—and look! 
when you doubt runneth high— 

North points the needle! 


Poe’s Cottage at Fordham. 


By JOHN HENRY BONER. 


[We quote herewith a poem by Mr. Boner, 


| whose death was recorded in THE LITERARY Dit- 





GEST of March 21, 1903.] 


Here lived the soul enchanted 
By melody of song; 
Here dwelt the spirit haunted 
3y a demoniac throng; 
Here sang the lips elated, 
Here grief and death were sated ; 
Here loved and here unmated 
Was he, so frail, so strong. 


Here wintry winds and cheerless 
The dying firelight blew 
While he whose song was peerless 
Dreamed the drear midnight through, 
And from dull embers chilling 
Crept shadows darkly filling 
The silent place, and thrilling 
His fancy as they grew. 


Here, with brow bared to heaven, 
In starry night he stood, 

With the lost star of seven 
Feeling sad brotherhood. 

Here in the sobbing showers 

Of dark autumnal hours 
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LINEN UNDERWEAR 
Helps Make Life Pleasant 


“ ¢ , 


Sold Under Binding Guarantee.’ 


Warm in Winter, cool in Summer 
—comfortable always. 
underwear. 

Linen is cleanly; boiling water 


The ideal 


doesn't shrink it. That's one com- 
fort. Not so with wool. 

The mesh weave encloses a layer 
of air, and air is a non-conductor of 
heat; keeps the outside heat out in 
Summer, and the body heat in in 
Winter. Another comfort. 

Belfast Mesh Linen Underwear 
instantly absorbs perspiration and 
dries quickly—that keeps the bodily 
temperature even, there’s no dan- 
ger of ‘‘taking cold.’’ Colds are 
not comfortable. 

Our fabric is made both “Natural” linen and 
“White.” We recommend the “ Natural.”’ It 


is more durable and absorbent and equally 
grateful to the skin. 


Send for Samples of the 
\ Fabric and our Free Book 


It is handsome and convincing. It goes into 
the subject thoroughly and explodes the ‘‘woo | 
for warmth ’’ theory in short order. It is de- 
signed fer thinking people who desire comfort 
with health. The only forcible objection to the 
other mesh underwears has been that they 
“wear out too guickly.”” We guarantee that 
Belfast Mesh wil! wear to the satisfaction of 
the purchaser or refund money, 


Sold by all dealers, or sent direct by 
mail if your dealer won't supply it. 


BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 


334 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Why Not 
Shave 


Yourself 


gives a close or an ordinary shave, instantly 
adjustable, easily cleaned and Price, $2.00 
kept keen. For sale by all deal- GUARANTEED 
ers, or sent on receipt of price. 
Send for our handsome booklet, FREE 
Griffon Cutlery Co., 445.446 Broadway, New York. 





















He heard suspected powers 
Shriek through the stormy wood. 


From visions of Apollo 
And of Astarte’s bliss, 
He gazed into the hollow 
And hopeless vale of Dis; 
And tho each earth were surrounded 
By heaven, it still was mounded 
With graves. His soul had sounded 
The dolorous abyss. 


} Proud, mad, but not defiant, 


Ile touched at heaven and hell. 
Fate found a rare soul pliant 
And rung her changes well. 
Alternately, his lyre 
Stranded with strings of fire, 
Let earth’s most happy choir 
Or flashed with Israfel. 


No singer of old story 

Luting accustomed lays, 
No harper for new glory, 

No mendicant for praise, 
He struck high chords and splendid, 
Wherein were fiercely blended 
Tones that unfinished ended 

With his unfinished days, 





Here through this lowly portal, 

Made sacred by his name, 
| Unheralded immortal 

The mortal went and came, 
And fate that then denied him, 
And envy that decried him, 
And malice that belied him, 

Have cenotaphed his fame. 

—From 7he Century Magazine, by special 
permission. 








PERSONALS. 
The Fine Was Ke mitted 


lc. Murphy, ex-Police Commissioner of New York, 
brings out the following, which is taken from the 


New York 72mes: 


One day he had a delinquent policeman before 
him in the trial-room, whom he fined fifteen days’ 
pay. Two days later the policeman requested an 
interview with the commissioner. The bluecoat 
appeared very bashful and made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts before he succeeded in getting 
out: 


plainin’ why I was absent without leave in the 
trial-room, for I knew the men would laugh.” 
| Here his voice sank toa whisper, “I’d beentoa 
| christen’ of our first. It’s a boy.” 

As the man didn’t seem able to get any further. 
Colonel Murphy interposed: “Yes, it’s a boy. Go 
on.” 

The visitor shifted from one foot to the other, 
and finally, by a superhuman effort, managed to 
volley forth: “And we named it Michael C. Murphy 
Grogan,” and then fied precipitately from the 
room. 

It was several minutes before Commissioner 
Murphy recovered from the shock, but when he 
did he began a series of chuckles that lasted the 
rest of theafternoon. Perhapsit isunnece.sary to 
add that the fifteen days’ fine was remitted. 





Kept Both Candidates Busy.—Mark Twain, 


in the course of a talk on politics at the Authors’ 








A NEW BOOK OF HUMOR 
Way-Side Rhymes, Epigrams, 
and Parodies, "new revository 


umor contains 
200 funny eayenes and laughable epi. 
grams, many humorous burlesque epi- 
taphs and some 60 poredics on famous 
poems. Considerable original humor 
contributed by some of the best funny 
writers of to-day is incorporated. The 
author Mr. Hartman should be congratu- 
lated on producing such a volume of fas 
cinating humor without vulgarity. 
Artistically Ulnstrated, cloth, PRICE $1.00 

postpaid. Money back if not satisfactory. 


T. J. CAREY & CO., 453 Canal St., New York 




















The death of Michael | 


| 
Club, in New York, the other day told a good | 





“Mr. Commissivuner, I didn’t kind o’ feel like ex- | 


' 
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. When you visit New York, come in and meet Mr. Loftus 


We have no branch stores, no agents, no connection with 
concerns trading under similar vr nearly similar numes 


LOFTUS 


Custom Tailor 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


** Clothes to be smart MUST be made to o:der ”’ 
** Our clothes MUST FIT—cr your money back ”’ 


We are doing the biggest custom tailoring 
business in the country—because we have 
conclusively demonstrated 


1—that we give you the value 
2-—that we give you the style 
3—that we fit you exactly 

Send for line of samples (mailed free). 


Our Famous Men’s $ 
Suits or Overcoats J 5 
to Measure at 


In English Tweeds, Scotch 
Cheviots, Serges, Cassimeres, 
Unfinished Worsteds, Clay 
Diagonals, Thibets, Vicunas, 
Oxfords, practically anything 
&@man Wants—made to meas- 
ure, tor $15. A fine line of 
Trouserings, at $5. 

Style, fit and value cannot be 
duplicated outside of New York. 
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money. 
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4 HE suits and skirts 
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story on two men he used to know when he was a 
boy. He said, as quoted in the New York 77r7d- 


une. 


“I never went in much for politics. I've known 
lots of men that did, tho. When I was a boy I 
knew two men, ‘Bob’ Smith and Caleb Brown, 
that went in for politics body and soul. 

“Once they were running for sheriff —‘ Bob’ on 
one ticket, Caleb on the other—and a pretty hot 
fight it was that they put up. There was nothing 
those two men wouldn’t do to capture a vote. 

“*Bob,’ on the day of election, hurried after 
breakfast to the hotel that was the polling-place. 
He saw in front of the building an elderly farmer, 
wrestling with a stubborn cow. The cow pulled 
one way, and the farmer grunting and growling, 
pulled the other 

“*My friend,’ says ‘ Bob,’ ‘do you want me to 
hold your cow so you can go inside and vote?’ 

“Why, yes, Mr. Smith, if you’d be so kind,’ the 
farmer answered, and ‘Bob’ grabbed the cow by 
the hornsand braced himself against a tree. But 
the cow, for all his bracing, pulled him about ata 
lively rate. She dragged him up and down the 
road and flung him from one sidewalk to the 
other. He could hear alot of laughing from the 
hotel porch, for a pretty big crowd had gathered 
to see him earning a vote. 

“Finally the farmer returned, relieved him of the 
cow and thanked him. ‘You're welcome, friend,’ 
says ‘ Bob,’ and then he added, anxiously : ‘I sup- 
pose you haven’t been approached —er—I suppose 
you haven’t seen my rival, Caleb Brown, around 
here this morning?’ 

“*Why yes,’ the farmer answered. ‘Mr. Brown 
is behind the barn holding a calf for me now.’” 

Chief Foley’s Revenge.—The late Fire-Chief 
Foley of Milwaukee, as is natural, was a strong 
defender of the city’s name and institutions. On 
one occasion, says the Detroit Free Press, he read 
that a Chicago professor had said that the Mil- 
waukee River is so vile and dense that in summer- 
time sprinkling-carts are run over the water to 
lay the dust. 

The chief thought. He developed an opinion, 
but waited his opportunity to voice it. The op- | 
portunity came with the visit of Prince Henry to | 
Milwaukee. 

In honor of the royal guest the fire department 
gave an exhibition run. Chief Foley received the | 
Prince’s congratulations for the efficiency of his 
men. Subsequently, in discussing fires in general, 
a member of the Prince’s party remarked that 
“débris of buildings burned in America were 
hauled away before the ruins had become cold.” 

“That is possible in all cities except Chicago,” 
said the chief. 

“And why not in Chicago?” asked the German. 

Turning around so that a Chicago reporter who 
was near could understand, Chief Foley ex- 
plained : 

“By the time they dig away the mud thrown 
upon a building, the ruins have become moldy.” 





Schwab Outwitted.—A photographer, in an 
interyiew in the New York Sun, gives an account 
of how he outwitted Charles M. Schwab, last 


summer, in order to get a photograph of him. He 
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Says: 


“I was sent to Loretto, the little Pennsylvania 
mountain town where Schwab spent his boyhood | 
and where he has built himsélf'a magnificently 
appointed country home. It was easy enough to 
secure Mr. Schwab's permission to photograph 
his residence, and, in fact, everything that te? 


ADVICE FROM 


Ru sell Sage, New York’s Most Successful 
Financier : 


He says in the New York World, Sept 28, 1902: “I do 
not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms | 
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in any of the five Boroughs of the City, éxercising good 
judgment, has a future before him. Youn m, buy real | 
estate in the outlying Boroughs . . . it-will make your old | 
age comfortable. 

See marvelous growth of New York City, page facing 
reading in front. 
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longed to him in Loretto except himself and Mrs. 
Schwab. 

“He was pleasant enough about it, but exceed- 
ingly firm in his refusal. In the hope of catching 
him unawares I loafed around the town for a 
couple of days, but he turned the tables on me 
and left town for the East one morniny before I'd 
got up. 

“Before taking the stage for Cresson, the nearest 
railroad-station, six miies away, I found out that 
Mr. Schwab would return in a week’stime. Then 
I went on to Pittsburg, where I had some work to 
do, 

“On the day appointed for Mr. Schwab’s return 
to Loretto I arrived in Cresson, and, hiring a 
buggy, I drove along the stage road until I 
reached the high hill just a mile beyond the vil- 
lage’s limit. Here I hitched my horse at the side 
of the road and seated myself on the ten-foot em- 
bankment overlooking the hill at nearly its sum- 
mit. 

“It was two o’clock in the afternoon when I took 
up my stand, and it was two hours tater when I 
beheld a splendidly accoutred pair of horses be- 
gin slowly to ascend the hill. I knew them for 
Schwab's, because I'd seen tlhe turnout before and 
because no one else in that region had blooded 
horses. 

“Slowly the horses came toward me, and pretty 
soon I saw who were in the trap—none other than 
Charles M. Schwab, himself handling the reins, 
and Mrs. Schwab by his side. 

“For some reason or other they didn’t see me 
until they were right under me, and then it was 
too late ‘to do anything. I smiled as I saw Mr. 
Schwab throw upa shielding arm ful] ten seconds 
after the camera had clicked. Then as he realized 
the futility of it all, he turned toward me and 
yelled : 

“* Say, if there had been two roads into this town 
instead of one, I’d have kept you guessing, all 
right!’” 


Mr. Gilbert’s Early Lesson. — When W. S. 
Gilbert, in his early days as a playwright, had 
completed a short play, entitled “ Dulcamara,” 
for T. W. Robertson, says the London 77#-Aits, he 
took his manuscript to Mr. Emden, Mr. Robert- 
son’s manager, for approval. 


“This will do,” Mr. Emden said, after glancing 
through the play. “How much do you want for 
it?” 

“Thirty guineas,” the young dramatist diffi- 
dently suggested. 

“Make it pounds and I will take it,” answered 
Emden, a proposal to which Mr. Gilbert eagerly 
assented. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Emden as he handed over the 
check, “let me give you a piece of advice. Never 
sell such good stuff for thirty pounds again.” 

“ And,” continued Mr. Gilbert, when telling the 
story, “I never did.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Coldest Spots.—“ Pa, I know where the 
coldest places are!” exclaimed Mary eagerly on 
her return from school. 

“ Where?” asked the father of his six-year-old 
daughter. 

“ Greenland, Iceland, and Zero,” answered Mary 
triumphantly.—H. C. Woop in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 





A Gallant Mistake.— Maurice Grau is telling a 
story about a French singer who recently attended 
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King Edward drank 


WHITE ROCK at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet 
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a reception at the home of a lady noted for her par- 
simoniousness. The hostess tried toconverse with 
the Frenchman in his native tongue. He noticed 
that her lack of fluency was embarrassing her, and 
with commendable politeness exclaimed : 

‘“* Pardon, Madame, somewhat the French is diffi- 
cult for you. But I am able to understand your 
meanness if you will the English speak!’’—New 
York 77mes. 





Lucid.—An American woman in Japan bought a 
can of mushrooms, and found the directions trans- 
lated into English as follows: 

‘* Direction.—If several person will be to eat this 
in that manner they shall feel satisfied nutrition 
and very sweet or it can put in the hot water for 
the half hour and then take off the lid. They shall 
be proper to eat. It can be supply without putrid- 
ity for.several years.”—A. C. H. in Harper's Maga- 
sine, 





An Awful State of Things.— 
In the State of Mass 
There lives a lass 
I love to goN. C.; 
No other Miss., 
Can e’er, I Wis., 
Be half so dear to Me. 


R. I. is blue, 
And her cheeks the hue 
Of shells where waters swash 
On her pink-white phiz 
There Nev. Ariz. 
The least complexion Wash. 


La! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 
I'd ask for nothing more, 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


Why is it, pray, 
I can’t Ala. 
This love that makes me IIl,? 
Ms tu Os Wm 
Kan. Nev. Ver. I 





Propose to her my will? 


I shun the task 
’T would be to ask 
This gentle maid to wed ; 
And so to press 
My suit, I guess 
Alaska, Pa., instead. 
—Exchange. 





After-Dinner Talks and Blunders.—Joseph 
jefferson, a clever man at the table as he is else- 
where, is credited with saying to his grandchil- 
dren at a goose dinner : ‘* When we sat down, my | 
children, you noticed a goose stuffed with sage. 
Now you see a sage stuffed with goose.” If Mr. 
Jefferson said this he appropriated it from'the late 
William M. Evarts, the difference being that the | 
dish before Mr. Evarts was turkey. 

At an informal dinner at which several friends 
of Ambassador Choate were present one asked 
him: “If you were dead and could come back to 
this world in another body, who would you prefer 
tocomeas?”’ It is said that he replied: “I would 
prefer to come as Mrs. Choate’s second husband.” 
Is there any connection between this and the re- 
mark of Mayor Low, of New York, toan English- 
man who had said at a private dinner: “ You must 
be proud to be the husband of the first lady of New 
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York.’ The answer credited to Mayor Low is, ‘'l 
am proud to be the husband of Mrs. Low.” 

Baron Mikusch, of Budapest, was not so fortu- 
nate in repeating the clever sayings of others. A 
German with whom the baron was dining sepa- 
rated a single bean, which in German is do/ne, and 
asked the baron what famous general it repre- 
sented. The German had to explain, ‘* Bohn- 
apart.” The baron treasured the dom mot until he 
sat at table with a distinguished company. Sepa- 
rating a bean as his German friend had done, he 
asked, “Can any one present tell me what famous 
general this represents?’’ No one replying, the 
baron answered ‘“Napoleon.’’ Fortunately for 
him he waited for his company to laugh before do- 
ing so himself. 

At the New York Chamber of Commerce dinner 
given to Lazare Weiller, who visited this country 
in behalf of the French Government, he said in clo- 
sing a felicitous speech: ‘Taking my thoughts 
across the seas that separate France from Amer- 
ica, I have this impression—the most attractive 
thing in our French port Havre that I shall find 
hereafter is the ship which will bring me again to 
America.” It may be or it may not, that Mr. Weil- 
ler had read of a dinner given in Boston to a party 
of New Yorkers in which one of the guests was so 
ungracious as to say, “ The greatest thing in Bos- 
ton is the 5:30 train for New York.’’ And this 
speech has already been credited to several well- 
known New York after-dinner talkers.—Les/ie’s 

“eekly. 








Coming Events. 





April r4.—Convention of the Northern Mineral Mine 
Workers’ Progressive Association, at Ishpe- 
ming, Mich. 


April 14-16—Convention of the Western Drawing 
Teachers’ Association, at Springfield, Ill. 


April 14-17.—Convention of the Interstate Sports- 
men’s Association, at Kansas City, Mo. 


April 21.—Convention of the Naval and Military 
Order of Spanish-American War State Com- 
mandery, at New York. 


April 22-24.—Convention of the National Munici- 
pal League, at Detroit, Mich. 


April 27. Convention of the Amalgamated Street 
Metal Workers’ International Association, at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


March 23.—A revolution breaks out in Nicara- 
gua and a mobattacks the government build- 
ings in Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

General Matos, leader of the Venezuelan revo- 
lutionists, offers to help end the war if 
Castro resigns for good. 


March 25.—Castro withdraws his resignation of 
the Presidency of Venezuela. 


March 27.—Nicaragua revolutionists capture 
several steamships on Lake Nicaragua. 





Never Before a Better Opportunity. 


Never before in the history of New York has there been 
a more opportune time to invest than at present—especially 
is this true in the Borough of Richmond. Antiquated fer- 
ries to be abolished. A Million Dollars to be expended in 
new boats, additional ferries. Three-cent ferry fare ; fif- 
teen-minute boats, trolleys gridironing the Borough. 

See marvelous growth of New York City, page facing 
reading in front. 
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How to Make Money 


IN THE CATTLE AND SHEEP BUSINESS. 


The Montana Co-Operative Ranch Company of Great Falls, Montana, is a co-operative com- 
pany organized under the laws of the State of Montana with a capital stock of $100,000. It now 
owns 16,000 acres of rich land with the finest range in Northern Montana. 

The principal business of the Company is to take care of sheep. cattle, hogs and Angora goats 
belonging to its shareholders. There are now over 400 shareholders, scattered over the country, 
over $8 of whom are ladies. while many are doctors, bankers, merchants, etc. Every shareholder 
who had sheep on the ranch last year, received 61 cents per sheep for their share of the wool, and 
64 cents for their share of the lambs, making fully 40 per cent. interest on theirinvestment. The 
Company issues an illustrated paper called The Montana Co-Operative Colonist. containing pictures 
of the ranch and telling all about the Company. This paper is sent free to all who address 


MONTANA CO-OPERATIVE RANCH CO., Great Falls, Mont. 
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The rebels in Uruguay accept the Govern- 
ment’s peace terms. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 
March 23.—Revolutionists capture the city of 

San Domingo, 

The three hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Queen Elizabeth is celebrated in London. 

The bill renewing the modus vivend? concerning 
the French shore passes the upper house of 
the Newfoundland Legislature. 

Violent eruptions of the Soufriére volcano on 
the island of St. Vincent continue. 


March 24 —A court-martial is authorized to try 
Maj.-Gen. Hector Macdonald, commanding 
the British forces in Ceylon, on charges of 
alleged immoral conduct, 

The French Chamber of Deputies expels the 
religious preaching orders from the country. 

War-ships at San Domingo restore order in the 
city, and the revolutionists are in full control 
at the capital. 

The German Reichstag adjourns until April 21. 


March 25.—The Irish Land bill is introduced in 
the House of Commons, where it passes its 
first reading 

Major General Macdonald, on his way to Cey- 
lon, to face a court-martial, commits suicide 
in Paris 

The price of consols in London falls to 89 
the lowest price on record. 

March 26.—The French Chamber of Deputies 
refuses t application of the Carthusian 
monks to remain in France. 


he 


The British Antarctic ship Discovery is reported 
as having succeeded in reaching the farthest 


South. 


March 27 
Text of 


London, 


The Bulgarian Cabinet resigns. 
the Irish Land bill is made public in 
The German Empress is seriously injured in 
the Grunewald forest. 
March 28. 
proci 


The Cuban Senate adopts the reci- 
treaty as amended by the United 
States Senate. 


ty 


Admiral Dewey’s 
man 
many. 


remarks regarding the Ger- 


navy cause adverse criticism in Ger- 


Domestic. 








March 23.—Secretary Root announces that Rath- | 


bone’s charges against General Wood were 
without foundation. 

Rivalry between Tacoma and Seattle leads to 
a modification of President Roosevelt's visit 
to these cities. 


March 24.—Plans for providing a new currency 
for the Philippines are outlined. 


The bill providing for a 1,000-ton barge canal, 
to cost $101,000,000, is passed by the New 
York State Senate. 

The formation of the National Packing Com- 
pany, with $15,coo,cco capital, is announced. 
The Indiana coal companies and ten individual 
operators are enjoined from combining to 

regulate prices and output. 

March 25.—President Roosevelt declines Em- 
eror William's invitation for the North At- 
antic fleet tovisitGermany. It isannounced 

that the squadron will cruise only to the 
Azores 

Gen. Leonard Wood is relieved from further 
duty in Cuba, and is placed_in command of 
the military department of Mindanao in the 
Philippines. 

Frank M. Steinhart is appointed United States 
consul-general at Havana. 

March 26.—The President selects Col. George H. 
Burton for ephserhsoten of the army. 


THE OLD MAIDS’ CONVENTION 


For twenty female characters and one man. Anew 
entertainment for churches, similar to **The New 
Woman's Reform Club,” (25c), “Aunt Jerusha’s 
Quilting Party,” (25c), ete. A first-rate frame for a 
concert or a miscellaneous entertainment. 

Price, 25 Cents, post-paid, by mail. 

Send for our new catalogue of dialogues and en- 

ter tainments, free to any address. 
WALTER H. BAKER & CO. 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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GENUINE 


24 Sc “MACEY 


desk, No. 27A, exactly as illustrated, direct from our 
factory at Grand Rapids, Mich., Freight Prepaid 
east of the Mississippi, and north of Tennessee (points 
beyond equalized), sent ‘‘ On Approval,” to be returned 
at our expense if it is not the best roll-top desk ever 
sold at the price. (Ask for complete description.) 

THIS DESK is 50 inches long, 30 inches wide, and 48 
inches high; it has quartered oak front, closed back, front 
base mould, 22 pigeon holes, 9 oak front file boxes, 2arm 
rests, large center drawer (with lock) ball-bearing casters, 
2 ink wells, 5 large anti-friction pedestal drawers, 2 pen 
racks, 2 stamp drawers, 1 e¢ .rd Index drawer, 8 letter 
files with indexes complete (with jock)—Macey-Pascal 
patent curtain lock, mouse and dust-proof bottoms. 
made with our sectional construction by which it can be 
quickly taken apart and put together, and the entire desk 
has our special velvet polish finish, It is strictly high- 
grade in every respect. 





















NOTE :—We make these desks in 
large quantities and can ship 
promptly. 

Never in the history of the entire desk business has a 
HIGH roll-top desk, se complete. of equal size ae strictly 
high grade in every de tail both of materia ni 
been sold direct to the user by a factory at ng time. 
such liberal terms and at so lew a price. This 
strong statement but the desk itself merits it. 


FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture, 
including the most complete lines of 


CARD INDEX SEcTi 
SYSTEMS AND BoOK- 
aa HES 
o, N. Y. Life Building 


New York, 343 Broadwa Chicag« 
Boston, 178 Fe de ral St. } *hilade “lp yhia, 13th and Market Sts. 


6% Per ANNuM, Taxes Paip 


| ‘ order to take care of our rapidly increasing business, 
we propose to enlarge our factories at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, April 1903: and in order to do so, offer for 
sale, at par, 1000 shares of $100 each, of our 6 per cent. 
Treasury Preferred Stock. This stock isCUMULATIVE 
mays 3 per cent SEMI-ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE 
"AID by the company. Subscriptions will be received un- 
til April 15th, 1908. For Particulars address Fred Macey, 
Chairman, The Fred Macey Company, Ltd., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 
REFERENCES : Any Agency of Bradstreet or R. 
& Co., or any bank in Grand Rapids. 


on 


is a 


NAL 
ASES 


G. Dun 


WANTE!] D—Actire, educated men of basinae 


ability to represent us. 
salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer. 
ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 





Six Months for 75c. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
bound inthe new WEIS BINDER 
makes a book for your library equal 
to any $1.50 book. A perfect, per- 
manent or temporary binder. Cov- 
ered in Olive Green Vellum De 
Luxe, nicely Stamped side and back. 
Holds six copies Century, Harper’ st 
Scribner’s, Success, Keview of Re- B® 
views, McClure’s, Munsey, Cosmo- 
politan, Leslie’s Monthly, Pearson’s 
or Strand—85e. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal or Success, 12 copies—70e. For 
sale at stationers or from us at 
same price, prepaid 
SENT FREE Send us the names § 
of three readers 
of any of above and we’ll send you 
FREE one of the famous Weis Brush 
Tubes,white mucilage (librarypaste) 
Perfect for mounting photos, handy § 
for office, school or home use. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO. 
140 La Grange St., Toledo, O. 


Regal Shoes by Mail 


Over 220,000 men and women are regular custom- 
ers of our Mail Order Department. One-fifth of one 
re cent. of gross sales represents the number not 

tted with first pair of shoes. Every customer is 
suited. We absolutely guarantee this. 

Regals ensure latest styles from Paris, London, 
and New York, in all standard leathers and Valvic 

Calf—a new porous leather of which we have abso- 
ink control. 

aoe genuine Oak Bark Tanned sole leather used, 

Is go from ‘‘ Tannery to Consumer ’’—elimi- 
a four profits—$6.00 shoes for $3.50; $3.75 car- 
riage charges prepaid. 

rite for spring style book, samples of leather 
and complete instructions for orde ring by mail. 

48 exclusive stores in United States and Great 
Britain. 16 in New York City alone. 

REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Mail Order Address : 736 Summer Street, Boston 


























O/ Taxes Paid 

[%. order to take care of our rapidly in- 

oO creasing business, we propose to enlarge 

our factories at Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 

in order to do so, offer for sale, at par, 1000 

shares of $100 each, of our 6 per cent, Treasury Preferred 

Stock, This stock isCU MULATIVE~— pays 3 per cent. SEMI- 

ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARE PAID by the company 

For Particulars address Fred Macey, Chairman, The Fred 
Macey Company, Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

REFERENCES: Any agency of Bradstreet or R. G 
& Co., or any bank in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Net ll alll 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


in your own home, by mail. Any instrument. Postage and 
music to be paid for as needed, your only expense. Send 
for free Tuition Contract and booklet. Address > Box 210, 
U. S. Schoo! of Music, inc., 19 Union Square, New York 





Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Small Great Books. 


Judge Tyner resigns as Assistant Attorney- 
General for the Post-Office Department. 

The Canal! bill gee the New York Assembly 
and goes to the governor for signature. 

Articles of merger are filed at Trenton, N. J., 
merging the American Hoop Company, the 
National Steel Company, and the Carnegie 
Company. 

The Burdick murder inquest ends at Buffalo. 


March 27.—John W. Gates and others testify be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the investigation of the turning over of 
Louisville and Nashville to Atlantic Coast 
line control. 


New Hampshire adopts a license local option 
law after fifty-eight years of prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 

Admiral Dewey, in an interview, gives his 
opinion of the German navy and compares it 
with that of the United States. 


March 28,—The cotton-mills in Lowell, Mass., 
shut down; about 20,000 hands are idle. 
Admiral Dewey visits the President and ex- 
plains his recent interview. 
The floods cause considerable damage in the 
vicinity of Greenville, Miss. 


March 29.—The new immigration rules are made 
public. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


March 23.—Philippines: Ladrones capture the 
town of Surigao, Mindanao. 


— 24.—Surigao is relieved by the constabu- 
ary. 


March 27.—Macabebe scouts attack and rout a 
yee of Filipino insurgents in Rizal Province, 
uzon, 


Captain Pershing is said to have succeeded in 
cifying the Moros by assuring them of the 
riendliness of the United States. 





CHESS. 
{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”’] 


Problem 823. 


By C. V. BERRY. 
Black —EKight Pieces. 








| 























White—Nine Pieces. 


1b6;p4K2;6pr; 1P1R3p; rsPrkPrs; 
4P3;4Q1P1;6Br. 


White mates in two moves. 











To Savings Depositors 5% 
Who Do Not Receive 


E would like to show you how this Com- 
pany has steadily wn stronger while 
its actively employed f: earn 5 per cent. for 
every de itor. 
Write for the facts in detail. 


5% per annum guaranteed, and paid 
quarterly by check. Withdrawals at 
leasure without loss of interest. 
nder ae of New York 
Banking Department. 


Capital and Surplus - - - - - $1,100,000 
Assets- - - = = - = = = = 1,600,000 














INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
1130 Broadway, New York. 
























NEW SIZE, 
One Volume 






Type same size in both 


The use of Nelson’s India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size 
is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 


The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever pub- 


lished, and make choice library sets. 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. 


styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt 
edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 


Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in Single Volumes 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War 
and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; Venetian 
Morocco Limp, $1.50. 

TENNYSON. The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, Cloth, $1.00; Leather 
Limp, $1.50. 

CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 
BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Limp, gilt edges, 

$1.75. 


OTHER WORKS WILL FOLLOW. 
For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price. Descriptive list on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dept. H, 37-41 East 18th St.. NEW YORK. 
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OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes 





Dickens 
. Thackeray 
| Scott 


Handsomely bound in the following 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cer- 
vantes. Translated from Spanish. Cloth, $1.00 ; 
Leather Limp, $1.50. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lytton. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” By Charles Lever. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Cloth, 
gilt top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt 
top, frontispiece, $1.50. 

IANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Cloth, gilt 
top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
frontispiece, $1.50. 











BARNES’ SPRING BOOKS 





A NOVEL of exceptional interest and 

power. “ The originality of con- 
ception; the quality of atmosphere im- 
parted to each changing scene; and the 
clear and effective analysis of character 
are very striking and unusual,” 


THE STUMBLING BLOCK 
By EDWIN PUGH 


Illustrated by R. M. CROSBY 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 





L5SSONs, music ond gus, with iflus- 

trations, so plan that small girls 
can be taught by its use to do neat, intelli- 
gent work in their homes, using home 
materials and utensils, Mothers will find 
it helpful in training their young daugh- 
ters in the art of home-making. 


THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER 
By ELIZABETH COLSON and 
ANNA G. CHITTENDEN 
With introduction by 
JACOB A. RIIS 
8vo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.80 net 





AN ORIGINAL and unique contribu- 

tion to Revolutionary history. While 
not condoning Arnold’s treason, Mr. Todd 
shows that four times he saved the cause 
of the colonies, and gives the true reason, 
overlooked by most historians, for his be- 
trayal of his country. 


THE REAL 
BENEDICT ARNOLD 


By CHARLES BURR TODD 
Author of ‘‘ The prue Aaron Burr,” 
etc. 


12mo, Cloth, Illustrated,$1.20 net 





A NOVEL of the modern woman, 

From a wilfulness born of confidence 
in her ition in Cluh, Society and at 
home, Conte Keith learns to accept life 
rather as she finds it than as she would 





have planned it. 





LIFE’S COMMON WAY 
By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL 
Author of ‘‘Mistress Content Cra- 
dock,” etc. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 











Catalogue free to any address. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Free Whist 
Lessons. 


$20 series of Whist Lessons, free, 
with each set of Paine’s Duplicate 
Whist Trays bought from a dealer. 
Write us for particulars. 














Paine’s 
Duplicate 
Whist 
Trays— 





PAINE TRAY. 
Most satisfactory for playing Dupli- 
cate Whist, in which skill—not luck, 


wins. Sold by dealers. 8-tray set, 
$4.00; 12-tray set, $5.00, etc. 
Booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,’’ teaches principles of 


Whist in an evening. Sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


The United States Playing Card Co. 


Department 39, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 












“Old 
Colonial ” 
and others at 


Factory 
Prices. 





Leather and Mahogany (Direct from 


Factory) 
You can buy this chair of any design in our catalogue direct 
from our factory for one-third less than you would have to 
pay at retail for somet — not as good. e are the makers. 
On Approval—We take the risk of pleasing you. Guarantee 
safe delivery and pay freight as per terms. Everythiag not 
satisfactory comes back at our expense. 

Before baying, write for our catalogue of Fine 
Leather Couches, Chairs and Davenports (free). 


Farry" anufacturins Co. 
202 Columbia St., Springfield, O. 


™~ 
 aatad ane “Wikies $4.00 


The New Kind, Saves space. Sets 
close up to wail. Can throw back top 
without striking woodwork, or plaster. 
Has corner hinges. Strong and durable 
Finely made, Furnished in many styles 
and sizes. Costs no more than old styles. 
Sent direct from factory. 


DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 














Everything within easy reach. 
No rumaging for clothing. 
No teoer fe trays to lift. Light, 
smooth-sliding drawers. Pere 
fectly durable. Holds as much 
as any other trunk. Sent 
Privilege of examination. 
Write for Trunk Booklets AS004 


The Homer Young Co. 
N Ltd., Toledo, one 
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Problem 824, 


From Aftondladet Tourney. 
Black—Thirteen Pieces. 


as ey 


iets a = 
ath ae 
tl 














White—Ten Pieces. 
45181; p3p3; Birk: Pp2; r1p3Pi1p; 
2b2Pip;1pR2Ke2z;2p3QP;1rs3B.. 
White mates in three moves. 











Solution of Problems. 


No. 817. B—K 3. 
No. 818. Kt—K 3. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the Hon. 
Tom M. Taylor, Franklin, Tex.; J. J. Burke, Phila- 
delphia ; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla,S, C.; E. N 
K_, Harrisburg, Pa.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; 





R. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; W. R. 
ic oumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; C. M, Ferrari, Ouray, 
yo G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; W. T. St. 
| Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; E. A. C., 
Kinderhook, N. Y.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; O 
C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; “Twenty-three” Phila- 
delphia ; F. L. Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; Dr. B. M. 
Cromwell, Eckhart Mines, Md.; the Rev. S. M. 
Morton, D.D.,Effingham, Ill.; W.B. Hall, Marion, 
Kan.; W.G. Hosea, Cincinnati; H. A. Seller, Den- | 
ver; F. Alsip, Ogden, Ill.; J. E. Wharton, a 
man, Tex.; T.O. B., Franklin, Mass.; P. Hubbard 
Washington, D. C 
Rev. P. D. Thompson, East Newmarket, Md.; P. 
Hubbard, Boston, 

817: C. H. Schneider, Magley, Ind. 

8:18: Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; M. Almy, 
E. A. Wood, Honey Grove; Tex.; R. W. 
Muir, Hunter, North Dakota. 

Comments (817): “Very good for its purpose” 
M.M; “A brilliant of the first water”—F. S. F.; 
“Very interesting”—J. G. L.; “Must have 
troubled the author more than it will the solvers” 
—W.R.C.; “Excellent "—* Twenty-three.” 


818: “Very clever illustration of three moves of 
white P”—M. M.; “Good, but inferior to most of 
THE DIGEsT’s Tourney 2-ers"—F. S. F.; “Rather 
tame for first prize”—J. G. L.; “Better than 817” 
—W. R. C.; “If this is ‘ first’ what must the others 
have been?"—E. A. C.; “Unique”—“* Twenty- 
three.” 

Many solvers were caught by the little trap set 
by Mr. Bampton when he put the white P on B 7. 

P—B 8 (Q) 
Queening the P will not do, for 1. — » cut- 
B—B7 
ting off the white B, and allowing the B to inter- 
Q—Q 6ch 


Chicago. ; 











pose if 2. 


Reichhelm’s end- -game begins wie —R 8 ch. 
corres by * Al _H., the Rev. I. W. . M., the 
Rev. om m. As <. Wie ae r B., the Rev. 

.G ae E. y Kk. W.R.C,, C. N.F.. G.P, W. 

. yee “Twenty- three,” E. A. W., E. 
b. K.. _H. A. S.; - 0. C. Ja G. H. 

In addition to those seneutaal Dr. H. W. Fannin, 
Hackett, Ark., got 813; D. A Wiltsie, Jemmemowe 
N. Y., 815; the Rev. a Mi , the Rev. D. 
815, 8x6 ; the Rev. G; W. Gottal: pe winville, 816. 





TO CURE A COLD 1N | ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails tocure. FE. W. Grove's 
s'gnature 1s on each box. 





; E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Col.; the | 
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The New 
_ Life-Saving 
Food 


Prevents Disease 
Preserves Health 
Prolongs 
Life 










THE ONLY MEDICINAL FOOD 
THAT DOES GOOD 


| The great and marvelous building, 
| strengthening properties of Ozomulsion 
are quickly shown in its immediate good 
results for Coughs, Colds, Grip, Pneu- 
/monia, Consumption, Anemia, Rheuma- 
|tism, Neuralgia, and all disturbances of 
‘4 the digestive or nervous system. 

| 

} 





Have You Tried It? 


Prescribed by physicians, in private 
and hospital practise, and used by them 
|in their own families, Ozomulsion has 
been easily demonstrated to be the 
“emulsion par excellence.” 

Take no emulsion but Ozomulsion, 
and it will make you well. 


Ozomulsion is Prescribed by Physicians in Their 
Own Families, Hospitals and Private Practice, and 
is for sale at Druggists’ in Extra Large Bottles, 
Weighing Over Two Pounds, for One Dollar. 


To prove its great medicinal food value, a 


Large Free Bottle By Mail 
will be sent, prepaid, to any reader of THe 
LirEeRARY DIGEST, on request. 

Write by Postal Card or Letter, giving 
your name and full address—street and 
number. 


Ozomulsion Food 
32 De Peyster Street, New York 


LEARN LEARN PROOFREADING, 


possess a fai: why not utilize it at a 
and 5 comeaeh profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? cnietiens 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


Business men need you. Take 
a course in Chaffee’s Phono- 
grape Institute. All pupils 
Send for Catalogue. 

osw 


E.M. WOLF, Mer., ° EGO, N. ¥. 








Readers of TuE Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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The International Universities Match, 


The fifth annual match by cable, between Eng- 
lish and American universities, was played on 


March 27 and 28. Thecontestants were: for Cam- 


bridge: Webb, Bateman, Brown. For Oxford: 
Davidson, Roome. Bumpass. For Harvard: Rice, 
Bridgman. For Columbia: Sewall, Keeler. For 
Yale: Sawin. For Princeton: Richardson. At 
the close the score stood exactly even, with one 
game pending. Pillsbury, who had been elected 
adjudicator by unanimous consent, decided in 


favor of England, giving the Oxford-Cambridge 
team the match by 3% to 2% games. The game 
was that between Brown and Bridgman. 


The result at the close was as follows: 





AMERICA, GREAT BRITAIN. 
TUMOR chs 5.0 die di Gindre oh « i ee Oa ,} 
ee ee See I nn eee ce 
FOR RSE FS ° “ Davidson 
Mishardsee.. o6.0.066000 I ea are? 
eS .o ay .  . Se I 
ee > | RR m 
| eres ye 2\y _ Bee ae 3% 


Difficulties of Problem-Construction. 
By ALAIN C, WHITE. 


The adage “too many cooks” applies to Chess- 
Problems only in the punning sense; for two or 
more heads are frequently superior to one head 
in polishing, if not in conceiving, a good piece of 
work. Apart from the many masterpieces of 
joint authorship, every composer knows how 
much he has benefited from the criticisms of 
friends ; particularly in having “cooks” and other 
flaws pointed out, which are often overlooked in 
one’s own work, and which stand out prominently 
in that of others. The following problem teaches 
vividly the lesson that to correct a flaw which has 
baffled all one’s resources, the best course is to 
ask advice from somebody to whom the position 
in question is new. 























White mates in two moves. 


This setting was a decided favorite of mine, and 
passed through the columns of several papers at- 
tracting favorable comments; when some analyti- 
cal person, not sharing the superficial feeling that 
because-a problem gets into print it must be 
“sound,” showed that it obviously had no solution. 
The key-move is Kt—Q 5, and the trouble arises 
from the presence of the black Rook, in the varia- 

: Kt—Q 5 
tion 1 - 
Q—K B3 
The suggestion to do away with the Rook seemed 
useless, in that then the “ cook” by B x Q became 





, and White has no mating-move. 
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Life Insurance 
Free from All 
Speculative 
Features. 


nothing n« 


LIBERAI 
S.C.DUNHAM, 


President. 
Accident Insurance the most 


Oldest, Lar est 
and Strongest 


ident Compa 
in the World. 


ness and p 





Agents in every town. 


There Are Some 


EYE OPENERS 


In Accident Insurance Policies 


Just placed on the market by 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


They are something new, and there is 


yw offered that can touch them in 


ATY, in INCREASED BENE- 


FITS, in SIMPLICITY. 
And the same old security grown larger 


that makes THE TRAVELERS’ contracts 


widely popular among solid busi- 


rofessional men, is behind them. 


Write us for details. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


= A Man with a Message 


Millions of people always await 
the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stall has found it so. His 
books are already circulated in 
i every land. 


275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 


H several wy in Europe 
and two in Asia. 





DR. STALL 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
as the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
- Sheldon Anthony Coms 


eyer sy 
D eodore iC. vapter Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clar Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians and hundreds of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a YouncG Boy OvuGut To Know. 
HAT A YounG MAN OuGuT To Know. 
Wuat a YounG HusBanpb OvuGut To Know. 
Wuat A MAN oF 45 OuGHT To Know. 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F, A. Drake, M.D. 


Special Values in 


Fine Violins 


Anyone thinking of pur- 
chasing a_ fine violin 
should send three two 
cent stamps for our Fine 
Violin latalogue, It 
contains fac-similes of 
Labels printed in colors, “ Hints on the Proper 
Adjustment ofa Violin,” Photo- Engravings of 
noted violins and a complete Descriptive List 
of the Fine Violins offered for sale by us. In 
our present collection are superb instruments 
at a very low range of prices, besides the cele- 
brated Hawley collection of Stradivariu 
Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. I 
desired, several fine violins will be sent direct 
to responsible persons for inapection, or they 
way be ordered direct through the local music 
ealer. 
Easy monthly payments may be arranged. 
LYON & HEALY, *°2Atered* 
5 CHICACO. 
The World’s Largest Music House. 
Selle “Everything Known in Musie.” 








Wuat a Younc Girt OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG WoMAN OuGHT TO Know. 
Wuat a YounG Wires OuGutT To Know. 
Wuat A WoMAN OP 45 OUGHT TO Know. 
$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


1062 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. juiiding, Philadelphia 











TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 





25 West 34th St., New York. 





Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 





FREE. 


HENRY FIELDING] 


beautiful illustrated booklet, together with a 
brochure giving a complete list of Fielding’s 
writings compared with what is published in present 
editions, will be mailed free to any one mentioning 
this paper. Address CROSCUP & STERLING CO,, 





te 

















Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children’s asc. By mail or at dealers’. 


mouth, 


Lit) to hold it. 


Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


I am in everybody’s mouth every day—or ought to be. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 


‘ between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush, ® 
Send for our free booklet, “* Tooth Truths.” 











Never Slips 
or Tears 















Readers of Tux Lirzrary DicEsT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 









Patent Sustained by U. S. Court of Appeals 
GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass , U.S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 





Sample pair, by mail, 
ae nd 


- SAVES HOSIERY 


CUSHION 


HOSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 





for the name 
on every loop 


LOOK 
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Pears 


Why is Pears’ Soap—the 
best in the world, the soap 
with no free alkali in it— 
sold for 15 cents a cake? 

It was made for a hos- 
pital soap in the first 
place, made by request, 
the doctors wanted a soap 
that would wash as sharp 
as any and do no harm 
to the skin. . That means 
a soap all soap, with no 
free alkali in it, nothing 
but soap; there is nothing 
mysterious in it. Cost de- 
pends on quantity; quan- 
tity comes of quality. 

Sold all over the world, 












CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fall to use CRESOLENE 
for the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet fs sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


——. 
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thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


104 Chambers St. 


CATALOGUE 
FREE 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 


New York City 





Nothin 
AST y M A (a i 
tite improved ; blood enriched; nerves strengthened ; 
built up ; health permanently restored ; life made enjoyable. 


TAKEN FROM THE &8YSTEM 
remains which can produce an at 
ou can eat, sleep and stand exposure 
without slightest return of symptoms, Appe- 
whole system 


Book 25 A Free. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


inevitable. It 


if the Bishop 
Q 
out of this dile 


Dr. H. Keida 





R 8 check became operative. 


for some futur 





the Bishop at K sq were retained, 


the white King must be moved out of danger of 
check, thereby 


necessitating extra White force; 
were dispensed with, the “cook” 
Finding no way 
mma, I laid the problem by, hoping 
e inspiration. 

nz suggested the following version : 
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The position o 


necessary the 


preserving the variation 
While this isan excellent attempt at correction, 
it fails, on account of the “cook,” Q x Kt check. 


Here we have the black Rook of No. I. replaced 
by the black Knight on Q R sq. so that, if 


and no mate; and the white King re- 


placed by two new Pawns and the black Rook. 


f the Rook is interesting, in that it 


not only fills the square Kt 5, but, also, makes un- 


black Bishop on Kt 6in No. L, thus 
2. Q x K BP, mate. 


NO. III, 
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Bennecke. It 


transposition « 
ables the whit 


the masterstr« 
Pawn not onl 


off the other “ 
to QO 4 


of good fortun 


base my 





reached in tur 


seven variations are retained and the 
feated at a considerable saving in material. 


aid of the enemy’s Knight (K B 8 in No, IT. 


No. III. is the final version suggested by Mr. H. 


is a model of construction. All the 
* cooks ” de- 
The 
f the Pawn fromQ Bs5toK Kt 7 en- 
e King to find shelter without the 
But 


“ 


»ke is the black Pawn on Q 2! 


y relieves Dr. Keidanz’s Kt, in de- | 
feating B x Q by moving one square, but it wards | 


cook,” Q x Kt ch, by its power to go 


Such strokes of inspiration as this differentiate 
problems of the grade of No.I., had it been sound, 
from works like No. III. 


The fact that such flashes 
e do not always come to the orig- 


inal author ofa position is the ground on which I 
moral, 


that, after a certain point is 
ning out an obstinate problem, the 


This | 








HURCH CUSHIONS. Si" 


4 cushions which do not pack down nor harbor dust and ver- 


| most efficient tonic is advice, 





min. Send for c mET CO. OEP. ed Mattresses ,Cushions,etc, | 


THE A A. BOHNERT CO., DE 








States. W Map of California, FREE. 


T. G, CINCINNATI, 0, | 


CHEAP RATES Sooeroe Week rs Sede 


rates on household goods of intending settlers\>theabove | 


rite for rates. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. , 1.25 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 





If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 





ONE HUNDRED 


music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash. 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


4 





\Thompson’s Eye Water) LAWTON & CO., 3° oeyst:,Non tok 


copies of a letter, piece of * 


521 


The name of 
MACBETH 1s on 
good lamp chinm- 
neys from Con- 
stantinople to 


Valparaiso. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





ANEW INVENTION 


BIG MONEY MAKER. 


BIG WAGES srastiers, “fo tien and Women, 
at home or traveling, all or part time, showing, 


taking orders and a nting ents for 
RISON’S BLUE 


STOVES. Wonderful invention. Justout. Noth- 
ing else like it. A Great Seller summer and winter 


SPLENDID For COOKING 
‘AND BAKING, 


















We want Agents, Salesmen and Man in every 
§ Recest mnedey maker ever offered. 


demand year round, in every city. town, vil 
among farmers. Customers delighted. Write for 
catalogue. Most W. Stove Invented, 


A SPOONFUL OF OIL MAKES 

A HOGS-HEAD OF FUEL CAS. 
Generates ite own Fue! Gas from Kerosene or 
common coal oil. No cotton wick, dirt, kindling, 
ashes, or hot kitchens. Splendid cooker, roast- 
er and baker. akes summer cooking a pleasure, 


CHEAPEST AND SAFEST FUEL, 


to 'TS a week should furnish Fuel Gas 
for small family for cooking. 


A gallon of Kerosene 
oil costing 8c to 10c should furnish Fuel for a 
hot blue flame fire for about 1S hours. 


N@Q MORE NEED OF THE 


DANGEROUS GASOLINE STOVES 
No more Bi Coal Bitte, Sucky an Wists Steven, 
sebucely’ Lafe—will not : euplodecalliy operated. 
Should last 10 years. Handsomely made. All sizes. 

Write today for Catnisees, FRER, also for 
Special Offer, New Pian, ete, Address, 
WORLD MFG. CO., 6418 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0 





—_— 


“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine —presenting financial 
facts, figures and information in an inter- 
ree 


esting manner—50 cents a year. 
months’ trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps 
or silver, Sample copy free. 


Mitchell Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway. New York. 














CAUSE, PREVENTION AND CURE of 


CONSUMPTION 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Contents 
of Book 


H. H. SPIERS, M.D., Publisher 
124 W. Lorain Street, - OBERLIN, OHIO 
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The most sumptuous edi- Of the 1,000 numbered 

ONLY 95 tion of the Waverley Nov- YOU SAVE 42 50 sets of this exquisite | NO MONEY 
els ever published is . edition that we were 

SETS LEFT yours if you act prompt- fortunate in securing, REQUIRES 
ly, at almost half the reg- if You Join this Club ONLY 25 SETS now re- nOW 


ular price. You involve main. No others can be 























no risk, as the books secured after these are 
can be returned to us if not satisfactory. In a short time every re- | gone. The regular price is $87.50. Join this club and you save 
maining set will besold and if you do not order now you will miss | $42.50. The coupon below brings you the set free for examination; 
a truly unusual opportunity. easy instalments pay for it if you decide to keep it. 


It is of importance to note that this edition is of the same sheets as the rare edition now being sold at $3,500 per set! 


THE WATCHWEEL EDITION of SIR WALTER 
SCOTTS COMPLETE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Twenty-five Royal Octavo Volumes, printed on plate paper, bound in rich red Buckram, Cover Designs in 
colors, titles, etc., in gold, Gilt tops, etc., and containing 3,340 beautiful illustrations drawn by 44 artists 


Never before have the fascinating Waverley Novels been presented in such enduring and exquisite form as in this superb set. This is one of those 
choice works which will be always the pride of the owner, one of the most valuable parts of his library. 


The Size 


of each volume is 10% in- 
ches long, 7 inches wide, 
15g inches thick. 


The Binding 


is a rare combination of 
elegance and beauty, bein 
rich, red Buckram, wit 
designs and titles in yellow, 
black and gold. 


Large Clear Type 


The Pictures 


vividly and faithfully 
portray the scenes of 
the stories—3,340 of them 
drawn by 44 eminent art- 
ists. 


i The Paper 


is of the highest quality, 
heavy plate; wide mar- 
gins; gilt tops. 


Durable Bindings 














Read What These 
Purchasers Say 
About It 


Even More Than 
Claimed 


f W, T. Jardan, Trini- 
dad, Colo.: “I find the 
Watchweel. Edition of 
Scott’s Waverley Novels 
all and even more than 
ou claim. As a lover of 

ott, I prize this edition.” 


A Delight to Read Such 
Beautiful Books 


Herbert L. Luques, 
Counselor at Law, New 
York City: ‘‘It is a de- 
| light to read books so 
beautifully printed and 
illustrated.” 


Read What These 
Purchasers Say 
About It 


“ Superior to All Other 
Editions ” 


8S. V. Wilson, Attorney 
at Law, Clearfield, Pa.: 
“The Watchweel Edition 
of Scott's Waverley Nov- 
els is the finest edition I 
have ever seen. Before 
ye gee your edition, 

had examined various 
other editions. The Watch- 
weel edition has the finest 
paper, the best illustra- 
tions, and the best type it 
has been my pleasure to 
come across.”’ 


“« Better than the Ad- 
vertisement Says”’ 
W. L. Klewer, Archi- 

tect, Chicago: *‘I confess 
most cheerfully that the 
edition in its makeup far 
exceeds that which I ex- 
pected from your adver- 
tisement.”’ 


Among His Choicest 
Books 


Gives Entire Satisfac- 
tion 

J. Snowden Bell, At- 
torney at Law, Pittsburg, 
Pa.: “After a thorough 
and careful examination 
of the Watchweel Edition 
of the Waverley Novels 
which I bought from you 
gome time since, I take 
much pleasure in express- 





William O, Cutter, 
Boston, Mass.: “I have 





oe nny to be — “In another corner . . . they were slaying men.” ing wy — satistan- 
of a place among others ; ; : we tan “CO ” ion which the books have 
which I consider of the \Reduced from one of the pictures illustrating a scene in “* Castle Dangerous.”’) 


given me.”’ 
highest grade of typographical excellence, as well as of binding, paper, etc.” The Illustrations Simply Perfect 


The Finest Edition Ever Seen A. H. Whitfield, Jackson, Miss.: ‘‘ The illustrations are not only excel- 
R.S. Steele, Dept. of the Interior, U.S. Indian Service, Ponca Agency, lent in artistic quality—many of them being splendid—but they are histori- 
White Eagle, Okla.: ‘‘ This is one of the finest sets of Scott I have ever seen.”’ cally accurate and absolutely true to the author.” 


Our Special Offer Cuts the Price in Half Special Acceptance Form 


; oo Watchweel Edition of Scott’s Waverley Novels 
if Satisfactory a will send these remaining sets on The Balance $2 a 


pproval to LITERARY DiIGest readers Funk & WAGNALLS Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Send us $5.00 — sign and return the special coupon Month, 20 Months Gentlemen :—I accept your special offer to send, without 
e 











4 charge, on approval, the 25 volumes of your special limited 
ow. Keep and examine them for Watchweel Edition of Seott’s Waverley Novels. It is under- 
; j > j stood that lam free to keep and examine the work for ays 
five days. Ifthe books are unsatisfactory you may notify us, and hold them subject Sinor resus ama if & demas wah tee beoken | auay wate yee. 
to our order. If you decide to keep this treasure you may pay for it on the easy and hold the same subject to your order. If ! desire to keep 
i i *j reenp i the books, I agree to send you $5.00 with my letter stating that 
instalment terms of $5.00 down when you notify es FOR pee decided jo keep it. I will keep them, and I agree to pay the balance in 20 monthly 
The balance can be paidin twenty monthly subscription payments of only $2.00 each. subscription payments of $2.00. 
PM cnnbhanies ce 0 sachndansgnnietevéannes sass 4 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers Bi src Aacastunit scminctcationss 
, , 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. Date....-..-.--- vos State. 
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Lavender 
and Old Lace 


By MYRTLE REED 


Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Musician,’’ 
**The Spinster Book.’’ 


Dainty and full of delicate 
fancy, this latest work of a favor- 
ite writer charms by its manner, 
pleases by its cleverness, and in- 
terests by its tale of true love, 
which sentiment is treated as the 
most exalting of emotions, but 
without the slightest touch of 
materialism. 


A Book to be Enjoyed 


‘*With exquisite skill quite her own, the author 
individualizes in this gracefully told story, the 
heart’s devotion as the most exalted and exalt- 
ing emotion. Miss Reed has the rare genius of 
attuning love tothrilling heights without a touch 
of coarse materialism. Withal she builds ona 
practical plane, since her characterization is 
human.”’—Chicago Journal. 


Cloth Extra, Gilt Top, Deckle 
net $1.50. (Postage 10c.) 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Edges, 











COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC. 
The Speeches and Writings of 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


New National Edition in 18 octavo volumes, with 
103 photogravure p'ates and over 2,400 pages of 
hitherto uncollected speeches, arguments, letters, 
etc. Sold only by subscription. 

Send 2-cent stamp for superbly illustrated descriptive 
pamphlet, mentioning Tue Dicgst. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., P. 0. Box 2158, Boston 














EDUCATIONAL 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Clas- 
sical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty -eighth year began Sept. Io, 
1902. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., 





President. 





Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls | 





THE CASTLE 


Tarrytown-on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥. An ideal 
school. Advantages of 
N. Y. City. All depart- 
ments. Special courses 
in Art, Music, Litera- 
ture, Languages, etc 
For illustrated circu- 
lar V, address, 

Miss C. 




















Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
“Can 1 Become an Electrical Engineer ?”’ 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement. As an additional help in their studies, 
new students enrolling in the full Electrical Engineer- 


ing Courses are furnished with an Electrical Refer 
ence Library. We teach Electrical Engineering, 


Electric Lighting, Electric Railways, Mechanical 
Enginee ring, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Draw 
ing % “ee y _4 a m mail. Institute endorsed by 


thers. ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER INSTITUTE, Dept. 4, 242 West 23d St., N.Y. 








ROOSEVELT’S WORKS 








4 
American Ideals 


With a oqraghien 
and Critical Memoir 
by Gen. F — Vin- 
ton Gree’ 


i, 
Administration — Civil 
Service 


i. 
The Wilderness 
Hunter 


IV. 
Hunting the Grisly 


V. 
Hunting Trips of a 
Ranchman 


Vi. 
Hunting Trips on the 
Prairie and in the 
Mountains 


Vil. 
The Winning of the 
West 


Part I.—The Spread of 
English-speaking 
eoples. 














Vill. 

The Winning of th 
West 
PartIl.—In the Cur- 
rent of the Revolu- 

tion. 


IX. 
The Winning of the 
West 
Part III.—The War in 
the Northwest. 
xX. 
The Winning of the 
est 
Part IV.—The Indian 
Wars, 1784-1787. 
xi. 
The Winning of the 


e 
Part V.—St. Clair and 
Wayne. 


Xi. 
The a of the 


es 
Part VI. — Louisiana 


and Aaron Burr. 
ill. Naval War of 
1812—Part I. 


XIV. Naval War of 
1812—Part Il. 





“(Copyright 1908, by Clinedinst.) 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT HIS DESK 








HEODORE ROOSEVELT’S prominence as a public man has by no means 
obscured his brilliancy as a man of letters. 
soldier, governor, and president he has strongly impressed his personality upon 

the present generation, yet it is safe to say, that in time to come his writings will consti- 
tute the chief glory of his career. 
always accomplish much toward raising the standard of civic life; his western tales will 


As ranchman, hunter, rough rider, 


His Essays on Administration and Civil Service will 


always prove fascinating since they are 





The Peer of 
Prescott 
and 


Parkman 








narratives written with the impartial sober- 
ness of history, warmed and colored by a 
lively imagination; while his histories them- 
selves—* Winning of the West ” and “Naval 
War of 1812 ”—reveal him as a thoroughly 
equipped, accomplished and impartial writer 
whose books cover a wide and important 
field and will always rank among historical 
works of the first order. 


Masterpieces 
in Civics, 
History, and 


Adventure 














for his writings. This demand is reflected daily in our book-store, and has justified us 
in arranging for a special limited edition of his works. 
ity and appearance. 
you would pay by subscription. 


to you. 





There is a constant and growing demand 


The volumes are superb in qual- 
The price, through our LIBRARY CLUB, is about one-half what 
The books and the bargain will make a strong appeal 











Sent Free on Approval axt'ciiakces 


PAY 


























E. Mason, LL.M. | 


| 
Electrical Engineering Taught by Mail 





ESSAYIST 
‘* His essays are 
energizing, sound, 
and wholesome.” — 


Chicago Tribune 
HISTORIAN 


“ His work forms 
a valuable contribu- 
to the history 
of the country.”— 
London Specta- 
tor 


tion 


STORY - TELLER 
“ He presents vit 

id pictures of a 

phase of American 


life which is fast 


passing away.” 


N. Y. Literary 


News 

















We are confident that you will earnestly desire to own the vol- 
umes when you have tested their quality and noted their fine 
appearance. We are therefore willing to send the complete 
set free for your examination and approval (express charges 
prepaid). You can etain them on the easy terms mention- 
ed in the corner coupon or you may return them (also at 
our expense). You take no risk. 


Edition Limite 


We have arranged for this edition—the ‘‘ Prairie ’’— 
mainly to popularize our book store among our present 
friends and with the hope of adding new ones. The 
volumes go direct from the bindery to your shelves 
—middlemen’s profits are cut off. Our own margin 
is nominal. What we want most is to A/ease 
you,as we shall have other attractive literary 
offerings to present from to time. But the 
edition we have prepared is limited and you 
shouldact promptly in order to participate 
in the distribution. 


SIEGEL COOPER 
COMPANY 

Sixth Avenue 
New York 








You Should Act 
At Once 








Please send me on 
approval a complete 
set of the Prairie Edi- 
tion of the works of 
Theodore Roosevelt, in 
half leather, for which I 
agree to pay $1.00 club fee 
and $200 a month for 14 
months thereafter. Z/ not satis- 
Jactory \ am to return the set 
within five days of receipt. All 
transportation charges are to be paid 
by you and the receipt of the volumes 
involves no obligation on my part to 
purchase, 


ee lt 7s 


SE incense senemeenimmen 


Should you poeter | the full leather edition, change 
he $2.00 t» $2.50 
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FIRE 
WATER 
SMOKE 


Sacrifice Damage 
Sale ! 








OUR LOSS YOUR GAIN 


Among our extensive book stock damaged by 
smoke and wat«r from the recent fire in an 
adjoining building are just 36 sets of this 

Choice Little Library. They are 


ONLY SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 


none of them seriously marre 1 and many 
almost as good as new. They can not, 
however, be sold at the price of new sets. 
So we give 36 Digest readers the benefit of a 


SWEEPING REDUCTION OVER 
50 PER CENT. 


The damaged sets are offered on the easy payment 


plan of only $3 with your order, the balance $2 a 
month for tenmonths. See offer below. 






















36 SETS 
LESS THA 
HALF PRIC 


You Profit By Our Loss 
Act Quickly! 


yxs=> We Guarantee Satisfaction 


The Standard Library 
of Select Literature 


50 Volumes of Fiction, History, Biography, Science, Literature, and Poetry} 


The Standard Library of Select Literature includes only works of standard merit. 
refined home or for any circulating library. 


Such as would be most welcome in any 


The volumes are on a diversity of subjects including fiction, history, biography, 


science, literature, and poetry. They are durably bound in cloth, with titles, etc., stamped in gilt. 





E. E. Hale 
R. H. Haweis 





Bulwer-Lytton 


Julian Hawthorne 
Edgar Fawcett 


AMONG THE EMINENT AUTHORS WHOSE WORKS ARE INCLUDED ARE: 


Dean Frederick W. Farrar 
Sir E. G. E. 


F. Max Muller 
Joseph Addison 





TITLES AND AUTHORS OF THE FIFTY VOLUMES 


In this brief space only a hint can be given of the attractive contents of the books 


American Humorists.—A series of essays. By 
H. R. Haweis, A.M. 

The Highways of Literature: What to Read 
egal to Read. By David Pryde, M.A., 


Flotsam and Jetsam.—A yachtsman’s experi- 
ences. By Thomas Gibson Bowles. 

A Yankee School Teacher in Virginia.—A 
story. By Lydia Wood Baldwin. 

An Old Sailor’s Yarns.—F ascinating tales from 
many seas. By Capt. Roland F. Coffin. 

Rutherford.—aA story of New York Society. By 
Edgar Fawcett. 

““Number One” And How to Take Care of Him. 
By Joseph J. Pope, M.D. 

Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers.—By Wil- 
liam E. Winks. 

The New Womanhood.—By James C. Fernald. 
An Unfortunate Woman and Ass’ya.—Two 
stories. By Ivan Sergeyevitch Turgenieff. 

Violet Gray.—A story by Sarah E. Phipps. 

The Coming Race.—Also Leila, or the Siege of 
Granada, By Sir E. G. E. Bulwer-Lytton. 
The Life of Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard.—By 

Laura C. Holloway. 
Himself Again.—A story by J. C. Goldsmith. 
The Home in Poetry.—A choice collection of 
English and American Verse on “* The Home.”’ 
749, The Gold Seekers of the Sierras.—Stories 
of the Western mines. By Joaquin Miller. 
The Bowsham Puzzle.—An entertaining story 
by John Habberton, author of ‘* Helen's 
Babies.” 
With the Poets.—Selections. By Dean Farrar. 


REGULAR PRICE 


We have 36 slightly damaged sets which we offer at $23. 
Regular price, $50. We guarantee satisfaction. That is, if the 
sets are undesirable you may return them after three days and 
we will refund your money. You may pay for the sets $3 
down with coupon opposite, the balance $2 a month for ten 


months. We prepay freight. 





The Story of the Merv.—aA story of the adven- 
tures and captivity. By Edmund O’ Donovan. 

Mumu, and The Diary of a Superfiuous Man, 
—Two novels by Ivan Turgenieff. 

French Celebrities.—Part I. Brief biographies 
of celebrated Frenchmen. By Ernest Daudet. 

French Celebrities.—Part II. Life stories of 
celebrated Frenchmen. By Jules Claretie. 

Our Christmas in a Palace.—Original, racy, 
and fullof interest. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Scottish Characteristics.—By Paxton Hood. 

Historical and Other Sketches.—By James 
Anthony Froude. 

The Destruction of Gotham.—A graphic 
story. By Joaquin Miller, 

Charlotte Bronte.—An hour with Charlotte 
Bronté. By Laura C. Holloway. 

“True,” and Other Stories.—By George Par- 
sons Lathrop. 

Prince Sarony’s Wife.—And The Pearl-Shell 
Necklace (in one Volume). By Julian Haw- 
thorne. 

Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and Paganizer.— 
By Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D. 
Ten Years a Police Court Judge.—Experi- 
ences on the bench. By Judge Wiglittle. 
Chinese Gordon.—(General George Gordon.) 

The story of his life. By Archibald Forbes. 

In the Heart of Africa.—Travels of Sir Samuel 
Baker, F.R.G.S. 

The Fortunes of Rachel.—A charming story 
of American life. By Edward Everett Hale, 

My Musical Memories.—A volume of personal 
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reminiscences. By H. R. Haweis, A.M. 





Memorie and Rime.—Romantic Poems of early 
frontier life. By Joaquin Miller. 

Successful Men of To-Day and What They 
Say of Success.—The lives of 500 men of 
various vocations. By Wilbur F. Crafts, 
Ph.D. 

Science in Short Chapters.—By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S. Live chats on scientific 
topics. 

The Lady of Cawnpore.—A story by Frank 
Vincent and Albert E. Lancaster 

The Trial of Gideon.—And ‘‘ The Countess Al- 
mara’s Murder.’’ By Julian Hawthorne. 

Isabella of Castile.—By Major-General O. O. 
Howard. Illustrated. 

Addison’s Selected Essays.—Introduction by 
Professor Winchester. With Portrait. 

Goldsmith’s Selected Essays.—Introduction 
by Edward Everett Hale. With Portrait. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell.—His life, times, 
battle-fields. By Paxton Hood. 

A Man’s Will.— A Strong Temperance Story. By 
Edgar Fawcett. 

The Flag on the Mill.—A story full of dra- 
matic situations. By Mary B. Sleight. 

Beneath Two Flags.—The Work of the Salva- 
tion Army. By Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth. 

A Winter in India.—By Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, 
M. P. With map. 

India: What It Can Teach Us.—A course of 
lectures. By F. Max Miiller, K.M. 


Sought and Found.—A romance translated 
from the German of Golo Raimund, 


$50—36 DAMAGED SETS ONLY $23—$3 DOWN 












money I shall have paid. 
NAME 





SPECIAL DAMAGE OFFER COUPON: 


GENTLEMEN :—I accept your special offer of the STANDARD LIBRARY OF SELECT 
LITERATURE and enclose $3 and agree to pay $2 per month thereafter for 10 months, 
when the library will be paid forinfull. Itis understood that the complete Library 
of 50 books is to be sent tome on receipt of this coupon with $3, and that if 1 am 
dissatistied with the books I may return them within 3 days and you will refund the 


ADDRESS........°. 
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